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“Summertime here in Glacier Nation- 
al Park used to be fun fer me. 

“T liked it when dudes caught sight 
of me and pointed. If I stood still 
their friends would say, ‘Huh, that’s 
only a patch of snow!’ 

“When city folks came climbing up 
these Montana mountains, I’d play 
hide-and-seek up high, where the 
clouds are born. 

“Td drink from the streams and 
lakes when trout fishermen looked the 
other way. 

3ut this year — like in 1943 and 
1944 —folks won’t come to Glacier 








Park because the hotels and chalets 
still will be closed. 

““Maybe you’ve been lonesome for 
the lakes and mountains and good 
times in Glacier Park. Well, I’ve been 
lonesome for you, too! 

“What a great day it will be when 
you can all come back here again after 
the war! The Park will be more beau- 
tiful, more inviting than ever. And 
Great Northern Railway willhaveeven 
finer, faster trains to bring you here. 

“Yes, some summer soon we’ll have 
more fun together in Glacier National 
Park in Montana!” 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Editorial Comment 





s If you can get hold of FORTUNE (April), 
read the survey and find out what college grad- 
uates and the adult population think of college 
and university. Says the introductory paragraph, 
THE COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES ‘I he people of 
GET A SLAP ON THE BACK the U. S. have 
always been nuts about education. Virtually 
everyone gets to grade school. About two-thirds 
of those of high-school age now go to high 
school. And the college population of the U. S. 
multiplied six times in the years between 1900 
and 1940—a fact which the wildest utopians 
of a century ago could hardly have imagined. 
But the American people have always been en- 
thusiastic for education—and, as the current 
Survey shows, they still are. They are even for 
it out into the big beyond of adult education by 
radio. So gusty is their approval of the colleges 
and anything a college may undertake that they 
are undiscriminating in many matters that 
divide educators. Shall a faculty concentrate on 
research or devote itself to immediate commu- 
nity service? Let it do both, says the public. 
Only in one great academic debate does the 
public take sides: What is a college education 
for? It should be designed, says the U. S. 
public, to fit a person for an occupation.” 

They feel government should provide educa- 
tion to returning servicemen; eighty percent 
would rather have their sons go to college than 
do anything else; a large majority feel that too 
many capable of college cannot afford to attend 
and that the national government should con- 
tribute for them. 

“College graduates alone were asked to rate 
the things they had liked best in their own 
college experiences. Their ratings of ‘very im- 
portant’ came out in this order: 

Class discussions asd 72.8% 
Books __ 72.4 


Informal discussions with fellow students__ 69.6 
Personal contacts with professors and coun- 


selors 67.2 
Independent work such as essays and 

projects —_- 66.0 
Class lectures by professors 56.6 
Gainful work during vacations 56.4 
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Experience in extracurricular activities 52.2 
Events such as lectures, concerts, exhibits, 

etc. 19.9 
Gainful work while in residence 34.8 
Associations in clubs or fraternities 33.0 


It may or may not be a coincidence that the 
six top-ranking activities fairly well sum up 
what college is supposed to be for, while the 
last five are usually regarded as incidental. In 
any event, this last of many hearty slaps on the 
back ought to leave the educators breathless 


and _ beatific.”’ 


e One of the most spectacular growths in 
membership is that enjoyed by the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The dynami 
program of the Congress and its practical con 
THE GROWING PTA tribution to child welfare 
and better schools are 
attracting new units and memberships. It has 
nearly 42,000 members, an increase of 11,000 
during the past two years standing as a tribute 


to the present administration. 


Wisconsin may take pride in the fact that 
the national president, Mrs. Hastings, a Wis 
consin woman, attended the San Francisco Con- 


ference as an invited consultant 


We congratulate the Congress and its officers 
for the great strides it has made not only in 
membership but also public esteem and accom- 


slishments 
I 


@ The special interim committee of the legis 
lature created to report upon ‘‘State Aids and 
“Income Tax” has filed its report. The report 
sets forth the taxes collected per capita and the 
STATE AIDS aids of various kinds returned to 
local units on the same basis. It 
shows the wide range as between amounts paid 


by counties and various aids received from the 


state. The report admits that Wisconsin lags 
in state educational aids. It also recognizes the 
wide variation in taxable wealth behind Wis- 
consin’s school children. It was generally 


assumed that the committee would formulate 
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and present a school support bill, but this it 
did not do. 

Several pages of the report are devoted to 
utility tax apportionments to schools, the mate 
rial being based upon a special study made by 
the WEA a year ago at the request of the com 
mittee. Included in the final statement ar¢ 
numerous references to data and recommenda 
tions of the Wisconsin Taxpayers Allianc 
Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 


departments of Public Instruction and Taxation 


mw Comparatively few of our members arc 
aware of the continuous activity of WEA com 
mittees. Shortly after their appointment in 
January they swung into action. Some carried 
WEA COMMITTEE acTIVITY OP Projects begun 
last year and took up 
new problems. In these days developments 
appear in quick succession, New issues bob uj 
with unsuspected implications for the schools 
Our committees have considered many of thes« 
and dealt with them in forthright discussion 
Others have studied matters affecting teacher 
welfare. The range of committee work is wide 
indeed, and we acknowledge the splendid work 
of these groups in behalf of a better profession 
and improved education in Wisconsin. Also 
several committees appraised legislative bills 


for WEA action. 


@ As this, the last Jowrnal of the year, goes to 
press much important legislation is still pend 

ing. The columns of the magazine are not 
adapted to keeping members up-to-date upon 
LEGISLATION legislative developments. More 
effective for this purpose are the 
weekly bulletins to which we refer our readers 

Any who wish to follow the course of bills 
' 


may refer to the bulletins which are sent to all 
administrators, presidents of local associations 
and WEA Committee members. 

At the conclusion of the legislative session 
we shall prepare a digest of all new educational 
laws for publication in the September Journal. 
If circumstances permit, a preprint will be sent 
to the general mailing list prior to Journal 
publication. 

WEA headquarters office extends its sincer¢ 
appreciation for the splendid cooperation and 
assistance of school people during the session. 


The session has thus far been characterized by 
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a wholesome and constructive interest in edu 
cational and teacher problems. 


a We wish to thank contributors of man 
scripts and news items for the Journal. Many 
articles submitted could not appear and wi 
share the disappointment in our inability to 


sublish them. First 
THANKS TO conTRiBuToRS PUD ice © 


of all, there is the 
restriction upon the size of the Journal ; als 
there were numerous articles which dealt with 
the war which we felt had an admitted priority 
and our contributors will understand that. It is 
hoped that when the next journalistic year 

gins the situation regarding essential mate: 


will be eased to a substantial degree 


ws No matter how one analyzes state levels otf 


educational attainment, expenditures, ot 


sources, there is but one conclusion. The local 
itics and states cannot finance an adequate ed 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT cational progran 
MUST HELP Nearly 2,000,000 
young people within the compulsory attendan 

ages are not attending school. In 1940 New 
York 
$31. For the same year four states had an aver 
$2000, whereas fout 
teen states paid less than $1000, While it 1s truc 


that states with large cities have 


spent $157 per pupil and Mississipp 


ave teacher salary above 


a higher aver 


age teacher wage than predominantly rural 
states, the range among cities is wide. Nor can 


it be said that the discrepancy is due to exertio 
of less effort. The $30 per pupil expenditure in 
Mississippi represents a percent of income ©: 
penditure twice that of states which spend ove! 
$100. Delaware spent 1.7% of its income fot 
1.2% of South Dakota's tn 


come to provide a lowe r expenditure and poorct 


schools, but it took 


facilities 


These differences in ability to pay are the 
bases for the deplorable levels of school ofter 
ings in many local and national areas. This wat 
is being fought by the young men of our nation 
wherever they live. They responded in behalf 
of the nation as a whole. That nation owes to 
all children and youth a good education. The 
inability of areas to provide it 1s an admitted 
fact. Federal legislation is pending and hearings 
on H.R. 


cluded. Even former opponents of federal aid 


1296 to assist the states have cot 
concede something must be done. 
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Soldier Opinion 


On Pre-Induction Training 


by Brig. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau 
Acting Director of Military Training, ASF 


® It was almost three years ago that Lieutenant 


General Brehon Somervell challenged — the 


schools and colleges of America “to provide 
the opportunity for every youth to equip him 
self for a place in winning the war.” Educators 
accepted the challenge enthusiastically. Almost 
overnight new courses were added to school 
irricula. Old courses received new direction 
Extra-curricula activities were given new em 
phasis. Teachers studied military training pro 
grams. Pre-induction training became a major 
topic of discussion at teachers’ conventions -a 
major concern of curriculum builders. All of 
this because educators earnestly desired to meet 
the needs of their students faced with induction 
into military service. 

How well the job was done is being demon 
trated on the far flung battle fields of the 
world. Every battle won has been a tribute to 
superior training which is the sum total of all 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and capabilities 
cquired both before and after induction 

Those of us responsible for Army training 
have long known that the effectiveness of out 
ctforts is determined largely by the background 
of training our men bring with them into the 
Army. But. the 
How valuable is pre induction training?” can 


real answer to the question 


best be given by our men themselves. To obtain 
this answer questionnaires were sent recently 
to some three thousand soldiers chosen at ran 
dom from the graduates of academic and voca 
tional high schools in different sections of the 
ountry. Replies were received from over a 
thousand men in every branch of the Army and 
in every theatre of operations. It is believed the 
replies, though somewhat limited in number, 
represent a fair cross section of soldier opinion 
oncerning the value of pre-induction training 

The following table indicates the percentage 
of soldiers who took various types of pre- 
induction training and the percentage taking 
cach type who have found it to be of value in 


their Army service: 
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The U.S. Army gives the schools a tribute 
for their pre-induction training program 
and a challenge to expand their efforts. 
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iesoncaiicili gs ot Solomogy number who did not have Army orientation M 
Took Courts Who Have Fouad in high school vouched for its value. his 
Name of Course School in Army response was typical: “The toughest part of 
ee a 26 84 all was getting used to the Army’s way of by ( 
Py ahh pdider gale ; . doing things—the discipline, the tests, the eat 
dures 7 84 shots, the details, and all the rest. It would : 
Driver Education 25 76 have been _______- easier if my high school | « 4) 
VALUES OF PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING had let me know what it was going to be | hear 
like.” occa 
Bocical Eidirate 7 auiniive ; : 
x nsicl Edwaton, Emphassing AT) Mittary Map Reng Our experince in | 
a Ta ae ec a combat during this war has so impressed us ‘ 
: is gratifying to for Pe 77 percent of rd with the een - military ae reading ee 
i Scene .. . that every soldier is now required to take it | erec 
graduates had taken high school training in relat Tag ONE eis aot 
this field. It is not at all surprising that 95 ren, aera: Fearne. 
: a : schools are asked to include it in their cur- as a 
percent of these have found it valuable in ricula. It is encouraging to find that, despite dest 
their Army service. iN PONY nthe. eas they 
a eee ene ee me a a the recency of out recommendation, almost 4 
War: While only half of those interviewed halt . the soldiers questioned had taken we 
stated they had studied the nature and causes saad, in Dag vans tire 
of the war while in high school, a substantial Rifle ; Marksmanship: It ” assumed that vate 
majority felt that such training had stood most of those who took this training were 
them in good stand. As one veteran of the enrolled in ROTC or 55 C high schools, J 
South Pacific put it, “It’s been tugged—basic although some probably obtained it through on 
training, combat, mud, heat, homesickness National Rifle Association Clubs. The large _— 
all of it! I couldn’t have taken it if I hadn’t Percentage finding such training of value | gra 
believed I was fighting for something worth would seem to indicate the desirability ot whi 
it. Tell Mr. _--------, (H. S. Social Science anizing NRA Clubs in other schools of 
Teacher), thanks for helping me get my where it is practicable. see 
convictions!” Technical and Vocational Training: Th« 7 
Basic Mathematics: The large percentage largest percentages in this group were en mi 
who took basic mathematics in high school rolled in the so-called ‘Fundamentals’ sub * 
reflects the hearty response schools have jects. A substantial number probably obtained he 
made to the Army’s plea for inductees with their training in fundamentals of electricity es 
a better foundation in mathematics. and machines through practical physics : 
English, Emphasizing Army Needs: The courses. That 97 percent of those taking it Re 
comparatively small percentages having taken should find fundamentals of machines to be s 
such high school training does not do full of value is indicative of the highly technical i 
justice to English teachers. Our main con- nature of modern warfare. . 
cern in this area is that inductees possess a ‘on 
, mastery of basic communications skills, and " CONCLUSIONS: In general, our study has . 
adnoglish teachers, generally, have done an shown two things: aay 
and'Mirable job of meeting this need. But our See One eRe eT Le en 

aidy indicates that 31 percent took high a aes _ (Pe, Raa ae | 

ool English courses especially adapted to mended. ‘ "5 

laws i Army needs, which probably included (2) Soldiers in both training and combat have Ph 
If < h things as study of Army vocabulary, ae pre-induction training to be a 
am dhasis on accuracy, brevity, and simplicity 7 es 
pub! oral and written expression, practice in . For this assistance, the Army extends its pa 
eading, writing, listening, and speaking sincere thanks. Our study gives schools ot of 
situations such as a soldier might encounter. America both a tribute and a challenge: a a 

Study of Army Life and Organization: A tribute for measuring up to a new responsi be 
highly significant fact is not shown in our bility; a challenge to expand their efforts in = 
table: 62 percent of the distressingly large a field that has demonstrated a real worth. th 
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Memorials in Transition 


by Otis A. Crosby 
President, School Public Relations Ass'n 


s Memorial Day, 1945, stands to quicken the 
hearts of more people than any other similar 
occasion in the history of civilization. Signifi- 
cantly, the day will not pass without having 
made its contribution to a generation yet un- 
born. Memorials to this war’s great, yet to be 
erected in practically every hamlet of this 
nation, will represent the respect and gratitude 
as always. Their physical form, however, seems 
destined to ‘‘live’’ and to contribute to youth 
thus helping to perpetuate the ideals for which 
this war was fought and which will make for a 
lasting democracy. People of all ages have 
established memorials to their nation’s defend- 
ers in time of war. 

Just so today, there are being planned memo- 
tials as public symbols, every community to 
mark the deep and lasting appreciation of a 
grateful people. But the nation’s concept of 
what can serve best as public acknowledgment 
of gratitude is changing in accordance with the 
times. At 
agencies as the Federal Security Administration, 
state chambers of commerce, the 
Press, numerous educational publications, and 
various and patriotic 
throughout the nation. Recent allied victories 
of great magnitude have concentrated the think- 


least that is the concensus of such 
Associated 


civic organizations 


ing as it pertains to memorializing our heroes 
thinking that points to memorials which will 
live and serve to perpetuate appreciation and 
at the same time contribute in a real way toward 
making better citizens. 

School officials not unmindful of the oppor- 
tunities further to serve have joined in plan- 
ning suitable tributes to the national heroes. 
Their thinking is exemplified in a recent pro 
nouncement of the National 
Physical Fitness of the Federal Security Agency 
in cooperation with the American Commission 
on Living War Memorials. A beautiful 60 
page, three-color booklet setting forth the role 


Committee on 


of living memorials in terms of the health of 
a nation already established a contribution to 
be made to American life in terms of honor 
and appreciation. An introductory paragraph to 
the elaborately illustrated publication quotes 
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Memorials not only represent respect and 
gratitude of people for sacrifices made 
but perpetuate ideals of the nation. 
We will 
honor them (our heroes) and we need to sig- 


that great American, Grantland Rice, 


nify in some growing form to the generation 
yet to come our acknow ledgment of this great 
debt. Living memorials planned for the benefit 
of neighborhood communities and whole cities 
will accomplish this high purpose.” 


= PLANNING FOR MEMORIALS: For several 
weeks the press of the nation have reported 
the sincere thinking of both great and small 
communities in their attempts to vision appre 
ciation in terms of a medium that will live and 
contribute. In this sampling of American plan 
certain: monuments, 


ning one thing seems 


slabs, pillars—such expressions of appreciation 
are for another day. People everywhere seem 
to be saying, “Make our memorials something 
that will help build for a better world.” Simply 
stated, ‘We are out of the stone age.’’ Granite 
statues, giant ‘Welcome to Our City” archways, 


and cannons for the court house lawn—such 


expressions of gratitude are not in keeping with 
the thinking and the spirit of today. 

Editorially, the school press of the nation 1s 
monthly heralding the idea of hero honor in 
terms of contributory measures Representative 
of this thinking is the editorial comment in the 
April American School Board Journal: 


“Several boards of education have in mind the 
construction of high schools, stadiums, audito- 
riums, gymnasiums, or sports fields to be consid- 
ered as soldiers’ and sailors’ memorials. . . . The 
best suggestions thus far noted indicate that a 
soldiers’ memorial should emphasize the living cul- 
ture for which the war has been fought. The 
nearest answer to this thought would be a memo- 
rial hall or social center of some type where the 
memory of departed heroes could be kept alive by 
a type of service that would strengthen the demo- 
cratic ideals and improve the way of life of each 
succeeding generation. Such a memorial would 
have a living value far superior to any bronze or 
marble statue.” 

Recently a small town in Arkansas sought to 
memorialize a hero—father of eight children, 
a casualty of Luxemberg. Examples of past 
memorials with no human, no practical, and 
little 
committee of citizens suggested, “What finer 


for 


aesthetic value seemed inadequate. A 


those 


tribute than to make life worthwhile 
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who survive him.’ And so today this hero's 
neighbors are building and furnishing a home 
for his family in Arkansas. Surely, it will help 
them live better and that means understanding 
to the end that continued peace will interrupt 


the cause of war. 


® SURVEY REVEALS NATIONAL THINKING: 
The Associated Press has just completed a sur 
vey of national thinking and planning to the 
end that fitting memorials may contribute to 
the citizenry of another day, The Press findings 
point to sanity and planning to a sort of living 
memorial. In San Diego, California, an opera 
house is on the drawing board for the appre 
ciation of the democracy that has been saved 
by its great men and women. Kansas City, 
Kansas, looks to a stadium and sports center 
as a living memorial to its dead. At Spartan 
burg, South Carolina, there will be children’s 
playgrounds and a library or a swimming pool 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Omaha, Nebraska 
are building memorial parks; New England is 
planning community forests; and Baton Rouge, 
looks to a 
gymnasium and dining halls 

The National Committee on Physical Fitness 


Louisiana, civic center including 


of the FSA in its booklet setting forth the 
opportunities to build for a_ better world 
through living memorials stresses the possi 


bilities of investing memorial funds in such 
contributory projects as camps, playgrounds, 
parks, forests, sports centers, swimming facil 
ities, stadiums, and physical fitness centers 
One observation of recurring frequency in 
this war is the appreciation for education as 
expressed in letters from our fighting men and 
women on foreign soil. They look forward with 
real understanding to the value of extending 


their 


education in and to 


many instances 


acclaim every opportunity for learning that 
future generations shall not need to repeat the 
experiences of the years immediately following 
1940. Schools and boards of education have a 
genuine Opportunity to serve their community 
by making available to civic organizations the 
picture of living memorials that can contribute 
In every community, large or small, to the in 
tellectual outlook 


of boys and girls. 


welfare and the vocational 


=" MEMORIALS CONTRIBUTING TO HUMANITY: 


raking the longtime view of education and its 
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PROFESSIONAL READING & 


SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD 
FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE LIST 


Living and Learning in a Rural School, by 
Genevieve Bowen. Macmillan, 1944. 324 p. 
$3.00. 

= Rural teachers and administrators, desiring 

an interest absorbing account of what education 

in the one-room school might be, could find 
nothing better than this volume. Based on the 
author's wide experience in the rural field this 
is a story of a rural teacher and her students. 

The day to day problems, difficulties, and solu 

tions are presented in a swift moving account 

which draws the reader into the classroom. 
Miss Bowen weaves into her story an excel 
lent treatment of most of the major questions 

of modern education. The reader will find a 

multitude of suggestions on providing for the 

needs of each individual in the group, teacher 
student participation in planning, learning the 
ways of democracy, providing real life-like cx 
periences, testing and evaluation, and a host of 
other specific problems which every teacher 


encounters. 


Paths to Better Schools, ‘Twenty-third Year 
book, by the American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators, a department of the Nationa! 
Education Association. The Association, 1201 
16th St. N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 1945 
115 p. $2.00. 

® This yearbook has a wealth of suggestion 

for administrators, teachers, and lay citizens on 

improvements which should be made in school 
during the postwar years. Those wishing to 
clarify their thinking as to the major tasks and 

responsibilities of the schools in the years im 

mediately ahead will find here a wealth of 

suggestions clearly and succinctly stated. 

This report considers some of the principal 
problems facing education, and major sections 
of the book are devoted to cach of the follow 
ing: Securing equal and universal access to 
educational opportunity, developing — physical 
fitness, preparing youth for occupational ett 
ciency, preparing citizens, using better ways of 
learning, obtaining better teachers, improving 
federal-state-local relations, attaining adequate 
financial support, and participation of — the 
people in the schools’ program. 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
Curriculum Coordinator 
ynsin Cooperative Educational 


Planning Program 


) 
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The Schools’ Contribution 


To Waste Paper Sal age 


by Bernhard C. Korn 
Principal Bay View High School, Milwaukee 


® ‘We could not have made such a splendid 
showing in the salvaging of waste paper in 
Wisconsin had it not been for the schools. The 
young people heeded the call to service and for 
the past two years have collected tons and tons 
of paper which was fed into the Wisconsin 
paper mills and manufactured into vitally 
needed containers used to carry K_ rations, 
ammunition, and blood plasma to our fighting 
forces on all war fronts.’’ So says Henry M 
Steussy, Wisconsin Executive Secretary of the 
War Production Board Salvage Division of 
Wisconsin, and he adds: “This contribution 
made by school youth of Wisconsin to the wat 
effort is responsible for keeping the local mills 
in operation. The service of students and facul 
ties in Wisconsin schools has received the 
highest commendation from all who = ar 
familiar with the results 

The collection of waste paper is peculiarly a 
young people's job. Adults will organize them 
selves for occasional campaigns, but they usu 
ally cannot be depended upon to continue the 
task at regular intervals. Waste paper is so 
vitally needed (it 1S designated as number onc 
critical by the WPB) that consecutive monthly 
collections are essential if an adequate flow of 
this raw material is to be assured the mills 
some two years ago this fact was recognized 
by Washington authorities, and an urgent 
ippeal was sent to the schools of the nation by 
the War Production Board and by the Office 
of Education. The splendid response of Wis 
consin schools is evidenced by the fact that in 
this state no mill was forced to close while 
mills in other sections of the country did not 
find themselves in the same favorable situation 


In many of the larger cities the schools, 
through board action, took over the collection 
of waste paper. Eau Claire, La Crosse, Madison, 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, and Sheboy 
van schools, to mention only a few, organized 
on a city wide basis and are maintaining reg- 
ular collections at regular intervals. In many 
localities other youth organizations such as the 
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Pupils of Wisconsin have done a commend- 
able job salvaging waste paper which 
has had educational value in the process. 


Boy Scouts, Hi-Y, 4-H clubs, and the like have 
taken over but usually with the schools cooper 
ating, at least, in the matter of advertising the 
need for paper and the dates of collection. In 
the larger cities systematic curb-collection 
drives predominate. In these cities residents are 
urged to place their paper on the curb on desig 
nated days. Students then load the paper on 
trucks furnished either by industries or by the 
municipalities. In places where curb collections 
were not deemed feasible bec ause of sparse set 
tlement, schools participated in urging residents 
and students to deliver waste paper directly to 
the school buildings. Many tons of such paper 
have been carried to the Wisconsin § school 
houses on bicycles, in hand carts, and on stu 
dents’ backs. In the case of South Hartford 
school, 250 students brought more than 
175,000 pounds of paper to their school house 
during the last year. In the Town of Lake in 
Milwaukee county, the combined public and 
parochial schools are gathering an average of 


30.000 pounds every month 


= CURB COLLECTIONS PRODUCE BEST RE- 
SULTS: The curb collection, which prevails in 
the larger centers, brings out mor paper, con 
sumes less time, and is a simpler procedure for 
the young people At the outset Eau Claire 
schools had all waste paper brought to the 
buildings and averaged 46,000 pounds a month 
When a shift to the curb collection was made, 
the monthly take was more than doubled. Sh 
boygan has just had its first curb collection and 
reports 142,000 pounds of waste paper gath 
ered. La Crosse conducts monthly curb colle 
tions sponsored jointly by the public and paro 
chial schools and organized through the recrea 
tion department. The city has been divided into 
23 collection areas, and on the second Friday of 
each month 3,000 school children ranging from 
the fifth to the ninth grade aid the people in 
these areas in gathering and bundling the paper 
and in loading the city trucks 

Milwaukee has been divided into three col 


lection districts with regular collections being 
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schools. The same situation prevails in all sub- 
urbs, except Wauwatosa, Whitefish Bay, and 
made in each district once a month. Within the 
city of Milwaukee the program is carried on by 
the students in the eleven territorial high 





to the war effort. 


This contribution .. . 


Photo courtesy Madison Public Si hool 


Fox Point, in which places the Boy Scouts have 
taken over. In Cudahy the Scouts assumed juris- 
diction over the waste paper collections during 
the present month. During the previous year 
the work was carried on through the public and 
parochial schools. Milwaukee county contrib- 
uted slightly more than 2,000,000 pounds a 
month to waste paper collections. This figure 
exceeds the three pounds per person average 
which the War Board 
adequate. The Milwaukee city schools, func- 
tioning under a resolution passed by the Board 
of School Directors and under the direct super- 
vision of the County Council of Civilian De- 
fense, have developed a business-like procedure 
which has been called by Washington the best 
in the nation for cities of this size. The plan 
has received wide publicity and has been 


Production considers 


adopted in many other centers in the country. 
Curb collections, the organization of paper 
troopers in the schools, the enrollment of the 
regular waste paper dealers in the program 
all of these things originated in Milwaukee. 
Since the inception of the program in Decem- 
ber of 1943, Milwaukee high schools have 
collected a total of 26,250,104 pounds of waste 
paper. 
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= STUDENTS DONATE FUNDS: Money received 
from the sale of the paper has gone directly to 
the schools, and practically all funds so earned 
have been voted by the students to various 
charitable and war organizations. The Red 
Cross, the USO, the Salvation Army, and the 
Community Chest have received the largest 
contributions. A remarkable and unusual fea- 
ture of the Milwaukee program is the fact that 
the collections were continued during the sum 

mer months when schools were closed. It is to 
the credit of school youth that more than 
enough students reported on collection dates 
to carry on the work. Plans are now being per- 
fected to continue waste paper collections dur 

ing the coming summer since the War Produc 

tion Board states that paper will continue to be 
a critical war item. 

Though the waste paper campaigns have 
continued for a period of two years, there is 
no apparent let down in the enthusiasm dis 
played by students. Reports received from the 
state office of the War Production Board show 
that during the first quarter of 1945 school 
Wisconsin collected -a_ total of 
14,174,000 pounds of paper. 


youth in 


= EDUCATIONAL VALUE: In most of the 
schools of the state, the waste paper collection 
campaign has been made a part of the educa 
tive process. Organization of the drives has 
been left largely to the students themselves, 
and the preparation of the publicity campaigns, 
the details of collection, the checking and total- 
ing of the tonnage collected, the auditing of 
financial reports, as well as the discussions and 
voting incident to distribution of funds col- 
lected, all provide valuable training in practical 
living. Perhaps of even greater importance is 
the fact that the waste paper campaigns, 
coupled with the war bond drives and other 
patriotic war activities carried on in the schools, 
give the students a sense of ‘belonging’. The 
young people of this state are doing their share 

and it’s no small share—in the great national 
effort. By the collection of vitally needed wast: 
paper they have made it possible to keep the 
mills of the Middle West producing. 

* ok & 
The Meaning of Culture 

No man, however learned, can be called a 
cultured man while there remains an unbridged 
gap between his reading and his life-—Joun 
COWPER Powys. 
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Curriculum Study 


In Wisconsin Cities and Counties 


ws The state curriculum program, during its 
first year, has had as one of its major purposes 
the stimulation of local curriculum study activ- 
ities. The Curriculum Guiding Committee takes 
the position that the teacher is the most impor- 
ant individual determining the curriculum 

the curriculum being defined as the experi- 
ences which boys and girls have under the 
direction of the school. Local curriculum plan- 
ning, therefore, becomes an essential and vital 
aspect of the state program. Only as teachers 
are able to meet with one another, to clarify 
their thinking, to discover improved ways of 
working, and to coordinate their efforts will it 
be possible to offer better educational oppor- 
tunities in the classrooms throughout the state. 
This view places major initial leadership respon- 
sibility upon the superintendent, principal, and 
supervisor for stimulating and facilitating local 
curriculum improvement. 


AIDS TO CURRICULUM STUDY DURING 
THE FIRST YEAR 


w Several cities and counties in Wisconsin have 
developed fine curriculum guides and have 
demonstrated in other ways their interest in 
curriculum improvement. Many cities and coun- 
ties, however, have not found it possible to give 
continuous and thorough attention to the cur- 
riculum. To both of these groups, the Curricu- 
lum Guiding Committee wishes to render all 
possible service. The Curriculum Guiding Com- 
mittee accepts as its major responsibility the 
stimulation of local curriculum work. During 
the first year of the program, several kinds of 
assistance have been rendered. 

WORK WITH CITIES AND COUNTIES: 
Members of the State Department of Public In- 
struction and of the Curriculum Staff have met 
with city and county groups, as well as with edu- 
cational and lay organizations, to present the pro- 
gram and help in planning activities. 

2. CONSULTING SERVICE: A curriculum staff 
has been organized and made available without 
cost to the groups served. This staff will aid local 
groups on such matters as setting up local pro- 
grams, working with faculties on problems in the 
various subject fields, meeting with parents and 
other lay groups, and rendering consultative service 
on a variety of other curriculum matters. Where 
types of competence are desired which are not rep- 
resented on the present curriculum staff, additions 
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This is the eighth in a series of articles 
reporting activities of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Program. 


will be made in accord with needs. A more com- 
plete statement of this staff service appears in the 
March 1945 issue of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 

3, INQUIRY ON TEACHERS’ PROFES- 
SIONAL PROBLEMS: A questionnaire for use in 
securing a report on teachers’ curriculum and in- 
structional difficulties was distributed to all liaison 
committees in January. One of the most effective 

ways to start curriculum work is to begin with the 
actual problems of teachers. Several cities and 
counties have reported study programs based on 
the returns from these questionnaires. Copies were 
sent originally to all liaison committes and are still 
available through the Curriculum Coordinator. 

i. HANDBOOK FOR USE IN’ DEFINING 
THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL: A study guide has 
been prepared by the Curriculum Guiding Com- 
mittee to aid local groups in defining the task of 
the school. Basic to any statewide effort to improve 
the curriculum is a clear definition of the schools’ 
responsibilities. The study guide suggests three 
approaches for local consideration: a study of the 
children in the school, a study of the community 
(local, state, national, and international), and an 
evaluation of the existing program. The study 
guide was presented in preliminary form at nine 
district meetings during March and April. Approx- 
imately 550 members of the liaison committees, 
administrators, and supervisors attended the meet- 
ings. The guide will be revised and printed. Copies. 
will be available for every teacher on request 
through the Curriculum Coordinator. 

5. SUMMER SESSION CURRICULUM STUDY 
OPPORTUNITIES: The Curriculum Guiding Com- 
mittee has encouraged the development of summer 
programs in the various teacher-training institu- 
tions to enable teachers to continue their curricu- 
lum planning during the summer months. One of 
the serious difficulties encountered under present 
plans of school organization is the securing of ade- 
quate time for cooperative work among teachers. 
The use of summer sessions for this purpose con- 
stitutes one very desirable solution. Teachers can 
gain course credit for such work at teacher train- 
ing institutions and thus make progress on their 
programs of professional study. When two or 
more teachers from a single school system can 
work together during a summer session in a work- 
shop or other similar program, there are many 
advantages. They develop a common vocabulary, 
and come to understand each others’ points of 
view. Also, when a committee or several repre- 
sentatives from a school system can participate, 
there is much more likelihood that they will pro- 
duce something of value for use in the subsequent 
years’ activities. 


Wisconsin teacher training institutions have 
particularly fine offering in the curriculum 
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field this summer. Several school boards are 
sufficiently cognizant of the importance of this 
kind of activity to have granted scholarships, 
tuition reimbursement, or other type of pay 
ment to encourage teachers to go to some insti 
tution to work on their own school’s curriculum 
problems. This is a very fine way for a school 
system to make progress on its curriculum pro 
gram. The following institutions, in addition 
to their regular summer courses, will have spe 
cial work in the curriculum field which will 
enable teachers to concentrate on their own 
teaching problems and receive course credit for 


their work 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
EAU CLAIRE: A workshop in intercultural 


relations and a clinic on the clementary school 
curriculum. The latter will emphasize social 


studies, mathematics, science, and language arts 


LA CROSSE: A rural curriculum and work 
shop course and a curriculum problems course 


for elementary icachers 
MILWAUKEE: An intercultural workshop, a 


small schools and rural workshop, and an cle 


mentary workshop. 


OSHKOSH: A special curriculum workshop 
in which teachers may work on the subject 
area of their interest 


PLATTEVILLE: A workshop in the science 
curriculum for the rural and cleme ntary schools 
a workshop on problems in the language arts, 
a workshop on speech and oral English, and a 


course on the elementary curriculum. 


RIVER FALLS: A curriculum workshop for 
primary, intermediate, and junior high school 
teachers 


STEVENS POINT: An clementary curriculum 
workshop for those wishing to work on the 
statewide study, or for those interested in local 


curriculum study 


SUPERIOR: A curriculum workshop empha 
sizing Opportunities for teachers to concentrate 
on their classroom problems and to work as 
school groups on their own curriculum prob 
lems 


WHITEWATER: ‘Three demonstration work 


shops which will correlate a study of children’s 
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literature, of world geography, and of recent 
American history with laboratory school dem 
onstrations at the primary and intermediaté 
levels; two curriculum workshops, one in elc 
social 


mentary science and another in_ the 


studies. 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


An industrial arts education workshop em 
phasizing practical teaching problems, curricu 
lum planning, and the preparation of specifi 


course-of study guides. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Workshops in intercultural education, ele 
mentary education, and secondary education; a 
state curriculum workshop, in which the super 
of the State Public 
Instruction will participate, centering around 


visors Department of 
the work of the various state curriculum pro 
gram committees 

It is now planned that there will be some 
exchange of information among the various 
institutions during the summer session. Com 
plete details on any of the summer programs 
can be secured by writing directly to the various 


institutions. 


AIDS TO CURRICULUM STUDY DURING 
THE SECOND YEAR 


w The program of aids to local groups will be 
expanded in terms of needs and requests dut 
ing the 1945-46 school year. Teachers and 
administrators are encouraged to inform the 
Curriculum Guiding Committee of the kinds of 
assistance they desire. In addition to the services 
of the first year, including the Curriculum Staff 
and the study guide which will be continued 


several new types of help will be offered. 


1. NEWS LETTER: A_ regular communication 
will be sent to all teachers in the state informing 
them of the progress of the program and_ the 
activities of other teachers throughout the state 


2. BIBLIOGRAPHIES: In the general curricu 
lum field and in all special subject areas, annotated 
bibliographies will be prepared for distribution 
These will include books, articles, and courses of 
study which will be of use to local groups in thei 
curriculum work. Bibliographies will be availabl 
on request from the Curriculum Coordinator by 
September 1945. 


3, COURSE OF STUDY BULLETINS: Local 
study groups often find it helpful to refer to out 
standing course-of-study bulletins and other cur 
riculum materials. Libraries of selected materials 
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have been organized at both the University of Wis- 
consin and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Materials can be obtained on a loan basis 
starting September 1945. 

4. CURRICULUM GUIDES: Each of the state 
wide curriculum committees responsible for the 
development of curriculum guides will make a pre- 
liminary report during the 1945-46 school year. 
These will be available for local discussion and 
use. The curriculum guides should be particularly 
helpful for checking local plans or for providing 
a basis for local planning. 


5. RESOURCE COMMITTEES: To prepare sug- 
gestions for the statewide committees and for local 
curriculum) groups, the following resource com- 
mittees are being organized: aviation, common 
techniques and methods, conservation, consumer 
education, cooperatives, current trends (technolog- 
ical and socialogical), guidance, health aand safety, 
intercultural relations, library, recreation, speech, 
growing into maturity, work experiences, and 
extensions of educational opportunities. Each will 
attempt to analyze the problems in its area and 
make general recommendations on policies and 
plans to the schools. Preliminary reports should be 
available for use in the schools during the 1945—46 
school year. 


CITY AND COUNTY CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


w Many cities and counties in Wisconsin have 
been Carrying on curriculum study activities 
Some have reorganized their efforts in recent 
months. Others have just started their planning 
The following brief descriptions indicate what 


is being done in various sections of the state. 


COOPERATION IN SOUTHERN WISCONSIN: 
Superintendents and principals from Walworth 
county and nearby areas have had several 
organization mectings in preparation for work 
on curriculum problems. The group includes 
Fred Witter, Superintendent, Burlington; J. F. 
Luther, Superintendent, Delavan; L. K. Forrest, 
Superintendent, Elkhorn; Chester Byrnes, 
Superintendent, East Troy; H. H. Clemons, 
Superintendent, Lake Geneva; Wallace C. 
Westlund, Superintendent, Walworth; Kenneth 
Viste, Superintendent, Williams Bay; and R. A 
Parker, Superintendent, Whitewater. Commit 
tees have been appointed for each of the major 
subject fields. Each committee consists of the 
chairman and a teacher from each cooperating 
city or school. Chairmen will have responsi 
bility for calling periodic meetings of their 
committee and recording the results of their 
efforts. These reports will be sent to the state 
committees for evaluation and use. Curriculum 
staff members and other ‘consultants will be 


utilized 
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During the coming year, the superintendents 
and principals from the cooperating communt- 
ties plan to meet with all chairmen of com 
geestions and 


mittees to receive reports. St 
comments resulting from these meetings will 
be used as a basis for redirecting the work of 
the committees 

The committee on health and physical edu 
cation was the first to be organized and has 
made the greatest progress With Superin- 
tendent Fred Witter as chairman, this commit 
tee has had two meetings with Robert Nohr, a 
curriculum staff member from the University ot 
Wisconsin, Department of Men's Physical Edu 


cation 


PORTAGE COUNTY'S EDUCATIONAL PLAN- 
NING PROGRAM: At a regular meeting of the 
Portage (¢ ounty teachers in the fall of 1941, a 
discussion arose as to the need for some unified 
coordinated thinking and action on the course 
of study and on better selection of textbooks 
and activities. As a result, all rural teachers 
were placed on study committees including a 
county natural resource SUEVCY and the Various 
subject fields. Methods of approach varied, but 
the following procedures were used with suc- 
cess: visitation to county industrial plants; sur- 
vey of county resources; examination of state 
courses of study ; experimentation to determine 
proper grade placement of projects; modifica 
tion of teaching procedures and changes in pro 
gram as the needs indicated. Meetings were 
held with specialists in the various fields to 
obtain advice and better understanding, Teach- 
ers visited other schools outside the county 
Regular group meetings were held independ- 
ently as well as with outside lead rship 

Outgrowths of this project program in 
Portage County include a_ teacher-planned 
course of study, the selection of textbooks 
which correlate in-so-far as possible with 
county needs, a stimulated desire on the part 
of teachers to tackle their problems using the 
best techniques available, and a spirit of co 
operation between the county office and the 
teachers and among the teachers themselves 

This study also revealed a need for a county 
wide public relations program involving the 
parents and patrons on the one hand and the 
school board members on the other. Several 
countywide changes seemed advisable: a mean- 
ingful testing program with its proper follow- 
up in the classroom, the establishment of a first 
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grade entrance age limit, and a revision of the 
report card system. All of this meant a depar- 
ture from the time worn routine of the past. 
An understanding public was necessary for the 
good of the schools and the pupils. With that 
end in view, Rowena Allen, the county super- 
vising teacher, called meetings of the parents 
in each district. She placed before them the 
philosophy of the county program as well as 
the ends sought. The results have been most 
gratifying although proposals were not always 
accepted before the explanation. During the 
meetings, parents were given an opportunity to 
ask questions and express their views. About 
fifty districts were contacted in this way. 
Portage County has seventeen townships 
within its boundaries, embracing about eighty- 
five separate school districts. To more deliber- 
ately familiarize the board members with their 
specific duties, obligations, and responsibilities, 
LE. 2: county superintendent, 
arranged to have all of the board members of 
a township convene at a given school in the 
spring of each year. They participated to the 
fullest, bringing forth questions of policy re- 
lating to finance, the teacher shortage, pending 
legislation, school law, and related subjects. 
This program has been functioning for the 
past four years. While it takes many hours of 
evening work, the time is well spent. Portage 


Culver, the 


County’s school boards are well-informed. The 
officials are interested. Attendance at these 
meetings has been better this year than ever 


before. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN STEVENS 
POINT: The Stevens Point Public School Cur 
riculum Committee consists of Ruth Brabant, 
Chairman, Emma Smith, Art Supervisor, Lucy 
DeBase, Third Grade Teacher, Mary Ullman, 
Head of the Social Science Department, Allen 
G. Bostad, High School Principal, and P. M. 
Vincent, Superintendent of Schools. This com- 
mittee has had several meetings to discuss plans 
for study. Each year some area of the cur 
riculum is set apart for special exploration and 
study under the leadership of a steering com- 
mittee of classroom teachers. Emphasis this 
year has been placed upon the preparation of 
a reading guide which will assist teachers to 
provide an optimum program of instruction in 
reading so that each child may make steady 
progress at his own rate. To give continuity to 
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the development of skills, committees have pre- 
pared tentative lists of reading skills on all 
levels—primary through high school. A more 
adequate system of recording progress of each 
child is being developed this spring that each 
teacher may meet the individual child on his 
own level of achievement. 

The teachers in the elementary schools ar 
given the time from 2:30 every Monday after- 
noon for participation in curriculum study 
activities. In addition to a planned study pro 
gram and committee work, the teachers have 
participated in three panel discussions on cur 
riculum problems. The State Curriculum Co 
ordinator spent one day with various faculty 
committees and the entire faculty group. 

As the first activity in the state program, the 
local liaison committee asked each teacher to 
submit a statement of his philosophy of edu 
cation. From these statements a composite 
philosophy of education for Stevens Point has 
been compiled. This statement will shape the 
educational practices as the program of cur 
riculum study develops. 


The first of May, the liaison committee with 
the help of the department heads issued 
bulletin to all parents explaining the need for 
curriculum revision and the curriculum acti 
ities within the schools. The bulletin carries . 
copy of the teacher philosophy and urges pa: 
ents and lay-groups to join forces to help th 
schools create the kind of schools they want 
their children to attend. 


CURRICULUM STUDY THROUGHOUT THE 
STATE: Many other cities and counties ar¢ 


carrying on study programs, From time to time 
their activities will be reported. More detailed 
information on any of these plans can be 
secured directly from the schools named. 


When I want to discover something, I be 
gin by reading up everything that has bee 
done along the line in the past. I see what ha 
been accomplished at great labor and expen 
in the past. | gather the data of many thou 
sands of experiments as 
then I make 


a Starting point, and 


several thousand more.—THOMA 


EDISON. 
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Every rural child has the right to a satis- 

factory, modern elementary education.— This 
education should be such as to guarantee the child 
an opportunity to develop and maintain a healthy 
body and a balanced personality, to acquire the 
skills needed as tools of learning, to get a good 
Start in understanding and appreciating the nat- 
ural and social world, to participate happily and 
helpfully in home and community life, to work 
and play with others, and to enjoy and use music, 
art, literature, and handicrafts 


Every rural child has the right to a satis- 

factory, modern secondary education.—This 
education should assure the youth continued prog 
ress in his general, physical, social, civic, and cul- 
tural development begun in the elementary school, 
and provide initial training for farming or other 
occupations and an open door to college and the 
professions. 


Every rural child has the right to an educa- 

tional program that bridges the gap between 
home and school, and between school and adult 
life—This program requires, on the one hand 
cooperation with parents for the home education 
of children too young for school and for the joint 
educational guidance by home ard school of all 
other children; and, on the other hand, the co 
operative development of cultural and vocational 
adult education suited to the needs and desires of 
the people of the community. 


Every rural child has the right through his 

school to health services, educational and 
vocational guidance, library facilities, recrea- 
tional activities, and, where needed, school 
lunches and pupil transportation facilities at 
public expense.—Such special services, because 
they require the employment of specially qualified 
personnel, can be supplied most easily through 
enlarged units of school administration and_ th 
cooperation of several small schools 


Every rural child has the right to teachers, 

supervisors, and administrators who know 
rural life and who are educated to deal effec- 
tively with the problems peculiar to rural 
schools.—Persons so educated should hold State 
certificates that set forth their special qualifica 
tions, should be paid adequate salaries, and should 
be protected by law and fair practices in security 
of their positions as a reward for good and faith 
ful services. The accomplishment of these objec 
tives is the responsibility of local leadership, Stat« 





A CHARTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION 


departments of education, the teacher-education 


institutions, and national leaders in rural educa 


tion 


Every rural child has the right to educa- 
tional service and guidance during the entire 
year and full-time attendance in a school that 
is open for not less than 9 months in each year 
for at least 12 years.—The educational develop 


ment of children during vacation time is also a 
esponsibility of the community school. In many 
communities the period of schooling has already 
become 14 years and should become such in all 
communities as rapidly as possibl 


Every rural child has the right to attend 
school in a satisfactory, modern building. 
The building should be attractive, clean, sanitary, 


safe, conducive to good health, equipped with 


materials and apparatus essential to the best teach 


ing, planned as a community center, and 


rounded by ample space for playgrounds, gardens 


sul 
landscaping, and beautification 


Every rural child has the right through the 

school to participate in community life and 
culture.—For effective service the school plant 
must be planned and recognized as a center of 
community activity; the closest possible interrela- 
tionships should be maintained between the school 
and other community agencies; and children and 
youth should be recognized as active participants 
in community affairs 

Every rural child has the right to a local 

school system sufficiently strong to provide 
all the services required for a modern education. 

Obtaining such a school system depends upon 
organizing amply large units of school adminis 
tration. Such units do not necessarily result in 
large schools. Large schools can usually provide 


broad educational opportunities more economically, 
but with special efforts small schools can well 
serve rural children and communities 


1 Every rural child has the right to have 

the tax resources of his community, 
State, and Nation used to guarantee him an 
American standard of educational opportunity. 





This right must include equality of oppo 
nity for minority and low economy srouft 
Since many rural youth become urban producer 
ind consumers, it is necessary for tl levelop 

of tl Jemocratic way of life that the 

t id productivity of the entire Natior 
should aid in the Support of the right I 
child to good educatior 


These are the Rights of the Rural Child because they are the Rights of Every Child 
regardless of Race, or Color, or Situation, wherever be may live 
under the United States Flag. 
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“Readiness Is All” 


by Elizabeth Grimm, M.D. 
Madison 


® Infantile paralysis is an ancient disease of 
mankind, long recognized, studied, and_re- 
ported by the medical profession, yet in many 
ways is still a mystery. Until the mystery 1s 
cleared up, we cannot prevent outbreaks of this 
disease, nor control them once they have 
started. The best we can do is to be ready for 
such an emergency. We are far ahead of that 
terrible year of 1916 when the greatest epi 
demic of infantile paralysis to strike this coun 
try swept the land and claimed over 27,000 
victims. In Wisconsin alone 475 persons were 
laid low. At that time many doctors had never 
seen a case of infantile paralysis, nurses were 
not trained in its care, no one knew what to do, 
and whole communities were thrown into panic. 

All that is changed. Now plans for an emer 
gency are laid well beforehand—or should be. 
It is a matter of concern to everyone public 
health officials, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
that the community should be 


a hospital that will admit 


parents alike 
reddy, Is there 
patients in the acute stage? Are there enough 
beds and are they available for patients of any 
age or color? Cases come in thick and fast 
when an outbreak occurs. Are there doctors, 
nurses, and physical therapists trained in mod 
ern methods of treatment? Is there an “‘iron 
lung” in the neighborhood? Are there ambu 
lances, and drivers who know how to handle 
infantile paralysis patients? These are a few of 
the questions a community should ask itself. 
If the answer is No, it is time to plan how to 
meet the emergency that may occur. 

Recent years have seen a great advance in the 
care and treatment of infantile paralysis. This 
treatment, 
amount of individual care for each patient if 
the fullest 
achieved. The great expense involved and the 
lack of a sufficient number of physical thera- 
pists to carry out the often long-drawn-out re 


however, calls for an immense 


measure of recovery is to be 


education of the weakened or paralyzed muscles 
are two obstacles that The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis* has undertaken to sur- 
mount. It has pledged its word that no infan- 
tile paralysis victim, for lack of funds, shall go 


* 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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without the best medical care available. Halt 
the money raised in a county during the March 
of Dimes remains in that county to pay for 
medical or nursing care for needy patients and 
for surgery or orthopedic appliances if they 
are required. Where the funds of the Chapter 
prove to be insufficient, the National Head- 
quarters comes to the rescue. 

To give one instance of recovery from infan 
tile paralysis, a young girl, active in high school 
life, developed polio during the summer vaca 
tion. For five long months she lay on her back 
in the Wisconsin General receiving the skilled 
care and treatments that would help her to walk 
again. The bills mounted, but the local Chapter 
eased that family burden. She herself never lost 
courage and so contributed to her own cure 
By the following spring she was claimed by 
partners at the May Dance of her school. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THERAPISTS: To over 
come the scarcity of physical therapists, the 
National Foundation has recently appropriated 
$1,267,600 for training more of these special 
ists. The greater part of the money will be 
spent for scholarships in physical therapy, 
offered to graduates of schools of nursing or 
physical education and to men or women who 
have had two years of college with emphasis 
on biology and other basic sciences. Funds are 
also available for fellowships to provide addi 
tional teachers of physical therapy. These are 
opportunities for the teacher and her friends 
to consider. 

Each of the counties in Wisconsin has its 
County Chapter; there is also a State Repre 
sentative of the National Foundation, Mr 
Palmer F. Daugs,* who is prepared to guid 
the Chapters in coordinating their work with 
that of federal, state, and local agencies for 
health, education, and welfare. 

The year 1944 witnessed in the United States 
the second most severe epidemic of infantil 
paralysis in our history, but except for a small 
outbreak in a suburb of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
was spared. There were, of course, scattered 
cases, the number reported for the state as a 
whole being 275, which compares favorably 
with some other years. 

Of equal importance with the care of the 
victims of infantile paralysis is research into 

* 10514 N. Main. Lake Mills. 


(Turn to page 448) 
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Psychology 


Goes to School 


by Marjorie L. Page, Ph. D. 
Psychologist— Whitefish Bay 


® Too often educators think that psychological 
services can be available only to those in large 
metropolitan areas. It is with the hope of prov- 
ing that a psychological program can be devel- 
oped and supported in a moderate sized school 
system that the Whitefish Bay program 1s 
described. 

Whitefish Bay, while a suburb of Milwau- 
kee, operates an entirely independent school 
system, consisting of about two thousand chil- 
lren and one hundred teachers and adminis 
trators. As long as fifteen years ago the part 
time services of a visiting teacher were made 
iailable to study individual problems that 
irose. A survey of the early records shows that 
only rather severe behavior problems received 


ittention. 


= EMPHASIS ON PREVENTION: Fight years ago 
the present psychological program was insti 
tuted, and the emphasis was changed to one of 
prevention rather than treatment. The psychol 
ogist makes an attempt to become acquainted 
with all of the children in the kindergartens 
and primary grades. This ‘‘getting acquainted” 
takes the form of observation in the classroom 
and on the playground, mental testing, and 
conferences with the parents and teachers 

Teachers and administrators have been en 
couraged to be particularly aware of those per 
sonalities which do not seem to be developing 
along healthy lines. The excessively quiet child 
and the shy or fearful child are thus called to 
the attention of the psychologist. 

With the early referrals, it is possible to 
discover causes and make corrections before the 
patterns become firmly set. Last year nearly one- 
fifth of the children in the system received 
some type of individual psychological attention 
Obviously, the bulk of this was of a preventive 
nature. When the program first started only 
full blown were referred. 
Now, after years of informal in-service training 
and demonstration of results, the school offers 
the earlier and more valuable type of service. 


“problem cases” 
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= COMMUNITY EDUCATION ESSENTIAL: The 
matter of community education is one which 
ought not to be overlooked either. In this com- 
munity the program has been ‘‘sold’”’ through 
individual PTA and_ other 


mectings, as well as through our case work 


contacts, group 
Last year nearly one-quarter of the children 
were referred by the parents rather than by the 
school, and in the high school one-half of the 
referrals were made by the students themselves. 
The personnel required for this type of pro 
gram is not extensive. From the beginning on¢ 
psychologist, trained in clinical procedure, ex 
perienced in school routines, and acting in a 
coordinating capacity has been employed. Psy 
chologists with such training are becoming in 
creasingly easy to find as training institutions 
hear the demands of school systems. 
there was added to the 


Three years ago 


department an adjustment teacher trained in 
individual remedial instruction and in the prob 


Now she 


assumes supervision of those problems which 


lems of the mentally retarded 
are largely academic in nature, thus freeing the 


psychologist for personality and social prob 


lems. 

The bulk of the work, of course, is carried 
by the classroom teachers who have the daily 
contact with the children. Technical training 


along psychological lines has not proved nearly 
so necessary here as the attitudes of service and 
belief in the individual 


( hild. 
8 PROGRAM PAID DIVIDENDS: 


importance of every 


In our commu- 


nity the program has resulted in a greater 
understanding of individual differences with 
more economical individualization of instruc 


tion, in less ‘failures’, and in a decreasing 


n later childhood 


number of severe problems 
and adolescence. It is felt that it has also paid 
terms of relations 


dividends in improved 


between home and school 


' 
want a better world 


We in China, like VOU, 


; ; } ; s 
not for urselves alone, but for all mankind 
wd we must hat é Zt. It 1S not enonen, | u 
- . ] , ? , ? ] J 
ever, to proclaim our ideals or even ft De CON- 
vinced [hat Wwe have the m1, In order [ pre- 
ry ey PE L 

serve, uphold, ind maintain them, there are 
F F } ; , 

times when we should throw all we cherish 
I f , Py } } P , } 

into our effort to fulfill these ideals even at th. 


risk of failure MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK be 


fore the House of Representatives 
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Education In The 


(Continued from the April Journal) 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


159, S. H. S. Tuition. An amendment by Leverich 


408, S. Gettelman. Mil 


limits the tuition a municipality must pay to 
31/, mills on its taxable property. Balance owed 
to districts to be paid by the state. 
Substitute Amend. 1, S. to 159, S. Places a 
limit of $4.00 upon the weekly tuition charge. 
Predictions are that the original bill will run 
into rough water. 
Teachers Pension System. 
Supplementary to 248, S. To remove any ques 
tion as to teachers’ contractual rights, a para- 
graph stating that such rights exist is created. 
Gives service credit to substitute teachers who 
teach continuously during the year, provided 
such teacher upon regular appointment makes 
payments of teacher contributions during the 
period of such substitute teaching. 


443, S. Zablocki. Div. for Crime Prevention. Pro 


454, S. Com. on 


Jt. 


Res. 56, S. Heden. Directs Bd 


vides for a Commission to be operated by State 
Supt. and personnel, crime clinics, county organ- 
izations, public school courses in crime preven- 
tion. Collection of data by courts to be sent to 
governing bd. at Madison. Division to be paid 
for by a levy of 50¢ by courts assessing fines or 
jail sentence. 

Ed. & Pub. Welfare, request 
Amends law governing farmer membership on 
St. Bd. of Voc. & Ad. Ed. by changing “'prac- 
tical farmers’’ to “persons actually engaged in 
the operation of farms.’ 

Nor. Sch. Re- 
gents to use certain funds for purchase of de- 
scribed real estate for Milwaukee STC. 


Jt. Res. 19, S. Amend. to constitution permitting 


“transportation of children to and from any 
school or institution of learning.’’ An amend. to 
the resolution has been submitted. It inserts the 
words “parochial or private’’ in the quoted sen- 
tence above between the words “any” and 
“school,” 


367, A. & 227, S. School Finance Bills. Companion 


bills amending the present transportation law; 
completely revises the formulae for distributing 
elementary and high school aid; apportionment 
on an equalization basis. Some districts and 
cities would lose present state aids. A substitute 
has been introduced which leaves present aids 
as at present, but provides about $2,000,000 
additional for equalization purposes. 


390, S. Heden. State aids. Revises computation of 


aids but no hearing has been held. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


471, A. Hamlin. Establishes Bureau of Crime Pre- 
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vention under State Supt. with $15,000 appro- 
priation. Shall have a Director and assistants and 





482, 


183, 


493, 


494, 


wy 
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526, 


540, 


546, 


55 
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wn 
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561, 


1945 Legislature 


in each conduct 


set up 
clinics to be attended by school children. Pre- 
scribes course in crime prevention. Clerks of 
courts to send records of crimes and offenses to 
Bureau. Indefinitely postponed. 

A. Empowers Co. Normal Sch. Bds. to con 


organizations county; 


tract with U. W. Extension Div. for extension 
courses for its pupils. 

A. Wheelock. Remedial. State aids for 1943 
44 to be paid as provided in 1941 law instead 
of Chap. 526 laws of 1943 because school boards 
were not aware of provisions of new law at the 
time of 1943 sch. bd. conventions. See W. E. A 
‘Educational Legislation” published after 1943 
session for content of Chap. 526. 

A. Com. on Ed. request of Wheelock. Amends 
Chap. 526, (Sect. 40.87 (1)) by providing that 
the 2-mill levy shall be based upon the valuation 
of the previous year. 

A. Com. on Ed. request Dept. Pub. Inst. Dis 
tribution of common school aids. Common sch 
fund income to be distributed to the school ds 
tricts, not through the county. An 8 p. bill set- 
ting forth the administrative procedure for 
census reports and the duties of all departments 
concerned. Recreates 43.21 relating to purchase 


and distribution of library books. 


A. Com. on Judiciary. Tuition during con 
tagion periods. Amends 40.21 (7) by adding 
this new material. "provided that when a school 
is closed pursuant to an order of the health 
officer during the term regularly established by 
the school board, and the expenses of instruc- 
tion and maintenance are incurred by the district 
the same as if the school were operating, tuition 
hall be charged the same as if the school had 
heen in session. This amendment (1945) shall 
be applicable to the 1944-1945 school year.”’ 
A. Hamlin. Increases aid to day classes for 
handicapped children. 

A. Austin. Compensation county employes 
and officials. Permits co. bds. to provide, for the 
duration, living-cost increases; general provisions 
for salary increases; removes the per diem and 
mileage limitation for members of Co. Normal 
Bds. 

A. Com. on Excise and Fees. Establishes 
chairs of Gaelic, Polish & Greek at U. W. 

A. Com. on Veterans’ and Mil. Affairs. A 
24 p. bill creating a dept. of veterans’ affairs, 
educational & economic aids, medical & hospital 
care. 

A. Com. on Ed. Creates new section to read 
‘40.348 TERM OF TRANSPORTATION CON 
TRACTS. Any governing body having authority 
to enter into a contract for the transportation of 
school children may enter such contract for a 
term not to exceed 3 years.” 

A. Com. on Ed. Adv. Com. for Voc. and Ad. 
Ed. Amends 41.15 (11) (a) by providing that 


the board shall assist in formation of advisory 
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committees in occupations. Members of said 
committees are to be chosen from candidates 
submitted by representatives, organizations or 
associations of each occupation. Names of com- 
mittee members are to be filed with St. Bd. of 
Voc. & Ad. Ed. Each com. to meet 3 times each 
year and report recommendations to State Bd. 


562, A. Spearbraker. Excess of teachers surtax for 
1945-47 to be used exclusively for construction 
and equipment of a memorial library at the 
university. 

568, A. Harper. Consolidation of sch. dists. 
Amends subs. (1) of 40.30 by providing that 
districts created shall have no less than $150,000 
county equalized assessed valuation. Creates 
40.305 which permits districts of less than 
$150,000 val. to be created upon petition with 
the county judge signed by at least 60% of the 
present electors in the territory lying within 
the proposed district and by owners of at least 
50% of the taxable property of such territory. 
Co. judge shall appoint a review board (Co 
Judge, Co. Supt., one elector) which shall affirm 
or deny the same after a public hearing. Appeal 
to circuit court provided. 

574, A. Com. on Judiciary, by request. Repeals 
subs. (3) of 40.37, the provisions specifying 
qualifications of principals and assistants in state 
graded schools. 

77, A. Com. on Judiciary, by request. Authorizes 
State Supt. to arrange for vocational or trade 
training for pupils in state schools at Janesville 
and Delavan with the high schools or vocational 
schools in said cities; also, to arrange for treat- 
ment of any of the pupils in Wis. Gen. Hospital. 

589, A. Greene. ‘36.151 DISCRIMINATION 
PROHIBITED. (1) All persons within the 
jurisdiction of this state shall be entitled to the 
full and equal accommodations, advantages, 
facilities and privileges of the schools, colleges 
and departments of the University, subject only 
to the conditions and limitations established by 
law and applicable to all persons. No discrim- 
ination shall be practiced in the enrollment, 
admission, attendance, instruction, grading or 
ranking in the university or in any course, 
school, college or department thereof, of any 
person on account of his race, creed, color or 
national origin. (2) No person having authority 
or charged with a duty in connection with such 
matter shall directly or indirectly discourage 
enrollment or attendance; deny admission, 
attendance or instruction; or practice undergrad- 
ing, of any person in the university or in any 
course, school, college or department thereof, on 
account of race, creed, color or national origin.”’ 
Any person believing himself discriminated 
against may petition the emergency board and 
have a hearing and if discrimination is proved 
the petitioner shall be extended all rights and 
privileges. If discriminatory practices are not 
eliminated the emergency board may reduce the 
University appropriation. 

601, A. Com. on Rules. Union Free High Schools. 
Changes the wording in subsections (a), (b) 
and (c) of subs. (4) of 40.64 so that it shall 
apply to districts which ‘contain a village or 
villages, a city or cities.’ Creates new subsections 
to read: ‘40.64 (6) The tuition of pupils who 
reside in territory comprising a newly created 
union free high school district and outside of 
districts operating high schools shall continue 
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to be the liability of the municipality or munici- 
palities of their residences as provided in section 
10.47 until such time as the newly created dis- 
trict shall have provided adequate building 
facilities for its needs 

(7) The territory comprising a newly created 
union free high school district shall continue to 
furnish high school opportunity on the same 
basis and under the same conditions as prevailed 
prior to the creation of such district until such 
time as adequate building facilities are provided 
by the new high school district. The boards of 
the newly created high school districts shall per- 
form all of the duties pertaining to the negotia- 
tion of loans for buildings, letting of contracts 
for construction of new buildings, noticing and 
conducting meetings of the district for the pur- 
pose of securing authorization of loans for 
building purposes and all other necessary powers 
and duties delegated by statute to union free 
high school district boards.” 

Subs. Amend. No. 1, A. to 362, A. by Clark and 
Nicol. County Com. of Ed. Co. Bd. of Super- 
visors shall elect a co. com. of ed., 5 members 
for 1 to 5 yr. terms. Co. Supt. to be secretary 
but without a vote. The Board shall have all the 
power granted to municipal boards to create, 
alter, and consolidate districts under 40.30 
Appeals to State Supt. 


* kK 
MEMORIALS— 

(Continued from page 408 
contributions to humanity, there are few memo 
rials that could mean more in terms of making 
secure our peace than a well-equipped school 
library, a special room in the school for the 
treatment of spastic paralysis victims, or pos 
sibly a fully equipped gymnasium or swimming 
pool. In fact, a series of three or four model 
classrooms planned for the future, built and 
equipped for dignity and study might serve the 
city’s youth in the years ahead in a manner 
and at a time when education measures life 
patterns for boys and girls. Of course, a gen- 
erous contribution to a school building dedi- 
cated to the memory of our honored heroes 
would be ideal. 

The challenge is real, the motive memorable, 
the possibilities within the range of every 
community. The time to begin planning is now. 


W 75¢ 
one line of work. Whatever may happen to the 
capitalistic system, such experts will have little 
to fear. The best insurance against radicalism 


are they who become experts in some 


is to be an expert in something useful. For the 
mexi six years wise parents will pour money 
into fool-proof education. This will be the 
safest of all investments and pay the biggest 
dividends ROGER W. BABSON. 
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= UNITED NATIONS CLOTHING DRIVE dut ny 
the month of April saw Wisconsin schools 
make another contribution to the war program 
and Wisconsin made its quota of collecting 
and sorting for distribution three million 
pounds of clothing for the destitute tn all 


allied countries. 


= A DAIRY PLANT LABOR CRISIS jis occurring 
in Wisconsin. A relief committee, who called 
at this office after a meeting with Governor 
Goodland on the emergency, pointed out to us 
that unless the dairy industries of the state got 
help to process the produce, thei equipment 
would stand idle and milk would flow down 
the sewers while the Armed Forces, the Amer 
ican people, and a starving world begged for 
this produce. 

We were told that at present Wisconsin 1s 
producing one-cighth of the nation’s total milk 
supply and far outdistanced any other state in 
the output of dairy processing generally, and 
that our milk products which this year may 
reach 15,000,000,000 pounds faces an acute 
shortage of man power. It is estimated that our 
3.000 dairy plants, which reach their flush pro 
duction season during the period trom May 1 
to August g 


tional workers if we are to prevent the loss of 


will require at least 5000 addi 


our dairy products 

The use of prisoners of war would come too 
late. A request for the release of soldiers can 
not be granted, and so it appears that the last 
hope of saving this desp rate situation lies with 
the schools. It is estimated that at least 5000 
boys between the ages of fifteen and seventeen 
years will be needed. The schools are in a posi 
tion to come to the relief of the dairy industry 
and, no doubt, our schools will look upon this 


again as an opportunity to be of real service. 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


= TUTTLE’‘S HANDBOOK which is a guide to 
evaluation of educational experiences in thi 
Armed Forces should be on the desk of every 
school administrator. It 1s published by th 
American Council on Education located at 364 
Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois, fro: 
where it may be obtained at a price of $2.0 


a copy. 


® DELAVAN AND MAYVILLE were host school 
to regional guidance conferences on May 2 and 
8 respectively. Superint odent Luther was chau 
man of the Southeastern Wisconsin meetin: 
the sam« 
Mayville 


area. The conferences were well attended and 


while Superintendent Jones acted 11 


capacity for the conference in the 


a program was prepared to assist school peopl 
and other interested organizations to provide 
more adequate guidance services to meet the 
needs of returning veterans, dislocated wat 


workers, and high school youth. 


ge THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION recently spon 
sored a program from April 16-21 at Chicago 
for the purpose of developing guidance cours¢ 
on the undergraduate and graduate level for 
institutions of higher learning. About fifty rep 
resentatives of teachers colleges and state d 
partments of education attended this meetin; 
where suggested courses for the various center 
of guidance were developed. The followin; 
people from Wisconsin attended: Dr. A. H 
Edgeron, University of Wisconsin, H. C. Wil 
kerson, Platteville State Teachers College, John 
Kubiak, Department of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Arthur G. Brown of Stout Institut 
and John H. Armstrong, State Department of 


Public Instruction. 
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1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


World's best known reference library 
. .. treasury of man’s knowledge 
through the ages . . . 24 volumes 
. . » 500,000 indexed items. 








2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR. For students 
of elementary and junior high schools 
. 12 volumes of facts, maps, pic 


tures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 





3. BRITANNICA 
, WORLD ATLAS. 


a auras 


its 













canal 
WwoRLO A world at your 
finger-tips ... 126 
full-color maps, 
geographical and 
trade statistics 
charted, com- 


pared, indexed 

















4. BRITANNICA 
BOOK OF 
THE YEAR. 
l-volume encyclo 
paedia of 1944 
world events . 
1,000,000 words 
. entirely new 


cover to cover 











5. BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF 
STUDY. Two complete sets, each 
containing 10 separately printed 
units of study material ... keyed to 
Britannica Junior . invaluable 


study booklets. 
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IN STEP WITH 
A FAST-MOVING 
WORLD 


© Epucatrors everywhere know the value of Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authen- 
tic information. What you may not know, however, 
is that a careful plan of continuous annual revision 
enables the various Britannica publications to keep 


abreast of a changing world. 


@ The 1945 printings — fresh and new — demonstrate 
even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 
editing and preparation that has made Britannica 
the standard reference work of educators for 
generations, 
Enevelopaedia Britannica Films Ine., through its 
Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman), now offers the foremost col- 
lection of sound and silent motion pictures available 
for teaching purposes. We will be glad to give you 
further information about these films, and our new 


“Lease-to-Own” plans. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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IMPRIMATUR OF THE | Son diy 2x1 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
“4/] jan ay 
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For complete information on how the Britanniea family of 


publications will help your sehool, fill in and mail the attached 


coupon today. 


ame we ew nnn nn nnn eee 
I ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc 

i 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

| Please send me information conce rning the pu cation | 
| have checked No obligation, of course 

I Encyclopaedia Britannica Britannica Book of the Year 

l Britannica Junior Britannica Junior Units of Study 
1 Britannica World Atlas Britannica Teaching Films 

| Name Title 

{ School 

I Street 

a City Zone State 
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= THE SURPLUS EQUIPMENT CARAVAN of the 
Army Air Force will come to Wisconsin dur- 
ing the months of June and July. The Army 
Air Force Training Liaison Office will send 
this demonstration caravan to several centers in 
the state for the purpose of enabling teachers, 
principals, and superintendents to secure infor- 
mation about 

1. The availability of aircraft equipment for 

donation, and 
2. Instructional guidance covering utilization 


of Air Force equipment for institutional 
purposes. 


SCHEDULE FOR WISCONSIN 


P.M. 
June 18 & 19 Madison, Memorial Union 1:00 
June 21 & 22 Milwaukee Vocational School_ 1:00 
June 28 Superior STC 1:00 
July 2 Eau Claire STC e 1:00 
July 5 Central STC, Stevens Point 1:00 


School people attending will have an oppor- 
tunity to place orders directly with the repre- 
sentatives of the Army Air Force so that there 
should be no delay in the matter of being able 
to secure equipment for the next school year. 


= THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT 
DELAVAN: Many children are handicapped to 
the extent that they cannot profit by education 
offered in ordinary classes. The Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf at Delavan is one of the 
school organizations of the state which serves 
deaf children. 

A continuous program is provided for their 
normal progress from the kindergarten through 
the high school. The curriculum strives to set 
up a total educational environment which is in 
proper relationship to the abilities and aptitudes 
of individual children. The goal is to prepare 
these children to live happily and successfully 
in modern society. 

It is with this goal in mind that the school 
offers deaf children opportunities in regular 
academic work, vocational work, recreational 
and social activities, and attempts to provide a 
home and community environment as a back 
ground for these activities. 

The 


fields: printing and linotyping, shoe-repairing, 


vocational training includes several 
wood-working, beauty culture, weaving, child 
care, clothing, and foods. 

An extended vocational plan has been initt 
ated providing a flexible program which can be 
fitted to the needs and interests of individual 
pupils. Under this plan it has been possible to 
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place some of the pupils in actual work situa- 
tions both at the school and in the community. 
While the school has its own printing depart- 
ment, it has been possible to arrange for ex- 
tended printing experience at a local newspaper 
office. Likewise the school has its own shoce- 
repairing shop, but has been able to arrange 
for supplemented experience in shoe shops of 
the community. The school farm provides an 
opportunity for boys to actually practice and 
take part in the work of pasteurizing milk, of 
scientific feeding, etc. The school engineer also 
cooperates on the program, guiding boys in 
practical engineering experiences. 

A large share of the older boys and girls 
have found Saturday and after school work in 
the community of Delavan. The school encour 
ages this and helps them with any problems in 
guidance which arise. It is felt that these work 
situations provide an excellent opportunity for 
vocational and social adjustment with hearing 
people. 

The school has a modern gymnasium and 
football and basketball teams which compete 
with public school teams of the surrounding 
towns. Last year Delavan High school, Burling 
ton, Elkhorn, Lake Geneva, Walworth 
were on the schedule. 


and 


The Boy Scout and Girl Scout Troops par 
ticipate in their own local activities and also 
take part in joint activities with troops of 
southern Wisconsin. 

Literary societies, social organizations, dances 
hikes, sports, 
parties are a part of the recreational and co 
curricular program. 


pic nics, outdoor winter and 


Hospital facilities, and a registered nurse 
who directs the health program, have kept sick 
ness and epidemics at a minimum. 

The school library serves pupils, teachers 
and employees of the school community. In the 
past two years over six hundred new books 
have been added and a full time librarian 
employed. 

The Wisconsin School for the Deaf. is 
community in itself; it, therefore, has an excel 
lent opportunity to provide the children with 
actual experiences in community living. 





You'll enjoy many fine friendships if you 
stay at Ann Emery Hall during your summer 
session at the “U”. See page 437. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers a 


SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


To Help Solve The Problems Of Today And Tomorrow 
June 23 to August 17 


For 


Those interested in general education: A wide variety of subject matte 


courses of timely interest and practical value 

Elementary Laboratory School, and an Elementary Workshox 
Secondary Teachers: A varied offering of courses, A Wisconsin State Curri 
culum Workshop, and A Secondary Workshoy 


opportunity of clinical experience 


Administrators and Supervisors: Special courses, institutes and conference 


offered in both fields, and a Radio Workshop will be held 
Special Institutes: Writers’ Institute, Institute for County Welfare Worker 


Rehabilitation, Institute on Professional and Public Rela 


on Language Teaching, Audio-Visual Institute, Institute for Superinter 
dents and Principals, Institute on Child Development idio Institu 
FM Radio Institute, Better Listening Institute. There will a be held 
Wisconsin State Curriculum Workshop and an Intercultural Educati 


Workshop 


Address: Dean of the Summer Session, Education Building, 


Madison, Wisconsin for complete details. 





Elementary Teachers: A full program of courses in elementary education, an 


Counselors and Directors of Guidance: Special courses and clinics with 


Radio and Visual Education Instructors: Timely courses and institute re 


stitute for Social Case Worker Musi ‘linic, Institute on Vocational 
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The Home and School 





Legislative Highlights 
by Mrs. Stanley R. Ashby 
Chairman, PTA Legislative Committec 


® The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is one of sixteen state organizations 
in membership with the Wisconsin Women’s 
Legislative Council. This Council meets every 
Monday during a legislative session, at which 
time reports are given by Council committees 
on bills, we can speak with authority and with 
ceding week, and on hearings which are to be 
held the coming week. Reports on previous 
hearings are also made. At most of the meet- 
ings, informed persons present information on 
important bills of interest to the organizations. 
Also, instructive talks on legislative prox edure 
and techniques are presented by individuals 
associated with state administration. 

The Council is a non-partisan organization 
It does not lobby, as a council, unless a_ bill 
receives the unanimous vote of every state 
chairman after both sides of a subject have 
been thoroughly discussed at council meetings 

With the opportunity for study and discus 
sion of bills of Parent-Teacher interest, yout 
legislative committee can more ably and effe: 
tively serve you. When we speak at hearings 
on bills, we can speak with authority and with 
confidence that we have the facts concerning 
the bill being discussed 

Several very important bills have come up 
for hearings. Two school finance bills, 367 A 
and 227 S, have had a hearing before the joint 
Assembly and Senate Committee on Education 
The purpose of the bills is to equalize the tax 
burden for the entire state so that districts of 
low valuation will receive a larger share of 
State aid, and districts of higher valuation will 
receive less. This aim is in accord with the 
Parent-Teacher Legislative program—to pro 
vide educational opportunities for a// Wiscon 
sin children. It provides better transportation 
for elementary and high school children by 
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Timely news and topics from the 

office of the Wisconsin Congress of 

-arents and Teachers, in Madison. 
reducing the distances for which aid is pro 
vided, and increases the aid for their transpor 
tation. 

Several bills which have had hearings would 
greatly affect the consolidation program in th 
state. Most of them have been negative bills 
seeking to do away with consolidation. With 
the combined efforts of interested organizations 
on the job at these hearings, we are quite con 
fident that the legislature will not pass any bill 
which will curtail in any marked degree th 
program as it is now set up. 

The Thompson Anti-Gambling bill was 
strongly supported by your Committee. 

You may be called upon to contact your leg 
islators on some bill of great importance. You 
immediate response to these requests is urged, 
in order that we may be an effective force in 


providing good legislation for the entire stat 


PTA Supports WPB and OPA 

® Retention of present plans of the War Pro 
duction Board and the Office of Price Admin 
istration for increased production of medium 
priced clothes for women and children has been 
asked by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

The two government agencies recently issued 
a directive allocating more cotton goods for the 
production of such clothing. The clothing in 
dustry protested. 

In a message to Rep. Howard W. Smith ot 
Virginia, chairman of a special House commit 
tee investigating government agencies, Mrs 
Malcolm McClellan, National Congress chair 
man of legislation, said: 

“We see no reason why material suitable for 
these purposes should be diverted into production 
of high-priced luxury goods. We urge your com- 
mittee not to scuttle the program at the request 
of the industry but to consider the need of children 


and people in low-income brackets who cannot buy 
luxury items at high prices.” 
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)R moving one ton one mile by 
Pra. the average charge and 
note that word “average” — is less 
than one cent. 


O.K., you may say, that ought to 
make freight rates simple. Why 
not “sell a ticket” for moving 
freight, just like selling a passen- 
ger ticket? Take the number of 
tons, the number of miles, the 
average charge, and figure it out? 


We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


Some freight is cheap, heavy, little 
subject to loss and damage. Some 
is valuable, light and bulky, 
difficult, risky and expensive to 
handle. Such differences in the 
character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one 
would suppose that charges should 
be the same ona ton of coal as on 
a ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one 
cent per mile for hauling a ton ol 
some of the heavy, low-priced 
commodities would mean, in 
many cases, making rates so much 
higher than they are now that 
such commodities could not move 
over the long distances we have 
in this country and be sold at a 
profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more 
valuable articles can be much 
higher than the average without 
making any appreciable  differ- 
ence in the price at which they 
are sold. 


So, to make it possible for all 
sorts of freight to be moved to 
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market, and at the same time meet 
the necessary costs to the railroad 
of doing the job, there came to be 
these differences in freight rates 
- with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the publie benefit 
from the amazingly wide distribu- 
tion and use of all sorts of com- 
modities all over America, 


“Prices’’ tailored to the 
public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But 
that’s beeause commerce is com- 
plex. Rates, or transportation 
prices, must be made for the move- 
ment of of thousands of 
different articles over 
routes between tens of thousands 
of places, all over the country, 
and under all sorts of conditions. 
If those prices, as a whole. are 
worl be 


tens 
Variou 


too low, the railroads 
able to meet the costs ol 
business. But if transportation is 
priced too high, the traffic doesn't 
move and that is not good for 
either railroads or shippers. 


doin 4 


And so it is that over the years 
the railroads have 
basis of “what is best for our 
customers is best for us.” It is to 
the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It 
wants to encourage the growth of 
industries. It wants to encourage 
agriculture. It wants to encourage 


worked on a 





‘What does it cost 
Yo Shipp a lon allie?” 


mining, lumbering. every other 
type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that 
meet the needs of commerce 
and are 


changes in those needs as they 


purpose to 
revised to respond to 
come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished to prevent undue diserim- 
ination in railroad rates as between 
shippers and communities, and to 
see that rates are ““just and 


reasonable,” 


All railroad 
covenants openly arrived at after 
railroads 


rates are open 
discussion between the 
and shippers. All 
lished. are filed 


and are open to anyone 


rates are pub 
with the LC.C., 
lo see. 
But ta any a shipper who 
isn’t satisfied has the right to ask 
that the LC.C. 
cate. And more than 250 volumes 
of LG. 
the Commission has been in this 


case, 
step in and investi- 
reports show how active 
respect, 


This principle of tailoring trans- 
portation prices to the public in- 
terest has stood the test of time - 
and no man who has made a sin- 
and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system 
for all concerned. 


cere 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Au bnited {for Victory 
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Community Responsibility 


To Returning Veteran 


“woefully unprepared” for its 
task of helping to rehabilitate its returning 


= America 1s 


veterans so they may return to normal lives, 
says Col. William C. Menninger, chief of the 
neuropsychiatric division of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

“The Army is doing all it can to rehabilitate 
Col. 
Menninger said in an article in the current issue 
of the National Parent-Teacher, official maga 
zine of the National Congress of Parents and 


the nat’on’s sick and wounded soldiers,” 


Teachers, “but this purpose can be fully accom 
plished only if the families and friends of these 
disabled men give full cooperation.” 

“In the past few months,” he declared, ‘the 
Army has been evacuating war-scarred service- 
men from overseas theatres at the rate of more 
than 30,000 a month. In the judgment of 
Major General Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, this number will not diminish 
for a long time.” 

The nation as a whole, Col. Menninger said, 
is not at all prepared for the job of caring for 
men already back and on the way home, and 
he warned that “the real problem has not even 
begun to take form.” 

Before these men begin to return to civilian 
life in still larger numbers, advised Col. Men- 
ninger, every community should have a com 
prehensive and intelligent program to help 
them. 

“Remember,” he warned, “it will be an en- 
tirely new life for many of them. They are 
coming back changed men—changed mentally 
and physically. Combat does something to a 
man that cannot be told in words. A man who 
has been in combat two years will have aged 
ten years. I saw enough in my recent trip to 
the European theater to know that these men 
of ours will never be able to give us any idea 
of the crucible of fire they have lived in.” 

“The fact that a 
nervous disorder is no reflection on the man 


soldier returns with a 
himself. Every person has a breaking point; 
it is just a matter of how much fatigue and 
how much mental strain can safely be put upon 


him,” Col. Menninger said. 


Col. Menninger recommended: 


First, an organized plan to help each veteran 
get a job suited to him as an individual. “The right 
kind of job is one of the most important factors in 
helping a man make his adjustment to civilian 
life.” 

Second, a community-sponsored recreation pro- 
gram. “Our veterans can be kept out of trouble 
and helped in their readjustment if we keep them 
out of the beer joints and the vice hangouts—if 
we provide attractive and worth-while activities 
for their spare time.” 

Third, provision of adequate medical facilities, 
including psychiatric services. “Each veteran should 
know that he can talk over problems of health, and 
also any other matters that are giving him concern, 
with persons who can and will help him. Often 
merely talking out a problem with a sympathetic 
and understanding listener does much to bring a 
solution.” 

But the most important work, Col. Men 
ninger said, is that of educating the veterans 
families and friends to understand what they 
can and should do, and “the parent-teacher 
associations of this country can be one of the 
most potent forces in this direction.” 

In dealing with the men, he explained, we 
need to understand the reasons for their reac 
tions and shape our own conduct accordingly. 

“When we meet a man whose physical dis 
ability is apparent, we should allow no horror, 
revulsion, or sorrow to appear in our faces or 
manners,” he cautioned. ‘Not so long ago a 
soldier told me that he could stand the enemy's 
bullets better than he could his mother’s tears.’ 

As an example of this understanding, Col. 
Menninger told a story of the man who had to 
wear a plastic nose. “In the excited embrace of 
his first meeting with his wife,” the neuropsy 
chiatrist said, ‘‘the artificial nose fell off. But 
the wife was unperturbed. Her answer—'I mar 
ried a man, not a face,’ saved months of reha 
bilitation.”’ 


One must watch for signs of resentment and 
bitterness and remember that when they wer 
in combat the men idealized everything at 


home, Col. Menninger warned. ‘Mothers and 
wives and relatives must understand  thes« 


nervous reactions and must handle each pat 
ticular situation understandingly and tactfully 
he said. 

“Tt will not be easy, of course. War is not 
easy, and neither are the readjustments neces 
sitated by war.” 





Ann Emery is not ‘just another place to live” for girls attending summer school. While costs 
are moderate (see p. 437) it has a refinement which attracts fine women you will enjoy knowing. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
1945 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. Prepare for 


better service by attending a summer school. 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 


for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 


at all of the colleges. 


For information write to 
Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President Frank E. Baker 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
River Falls—President J. H. Ames 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen 
Superior—President Robert C. Williams 
Whitewater—President C. M. Yoder 


Stout Institute—President Burton E. Nelson, Menomonie 





WISCONSIN NEEDS TEACHERS. IT 1S PATRIOTIC TO TEACH. 
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s AT STEVENS POINT: By amendment to the 
constitution of the Stevens Point Teachers’ 
Association, pay roll deductions for NEA dues 
are authorized. Writes H. L. Rehfeldt, ‘The 
amendment to our local constitution is the 
easiest way to be 100% NEA. Other locals 
might like to do the same 

The Stevens Point local is actively support 
ing Federal Aid through local publicity and 
letters to Wisconsin senators and represent 


atives. 


= WELL WORTH READING: In the April NEA 
Journal be sure to read ‘School Administrators 
‘Advocate Strong Local Associations’. Do not 
miss “Applied Ethics’ and Education—An 


Investment in People.” 


= YOU CAN HELP: Prepared for use by busy 
people, certain Personal Growth Leaflets fur 
nish a means of presenting important facts 
about education to lay leaders in local and state 
communities. 

Just try “Education—The Mainstay of Busi 
ness” or “The Tenth Generation” on a few lay 
friends. 

Do you want to help bring Federal Aid? 
Why not place a copy of a new PGL, “Increase 
Federal Aid for Education NOW”, by each 
plate of the persons in attendince at your reg 
ular noon luncheon club when it meets again ? 

The cost? Just 1¢ each for 25 or more of 
any assortment of PGL titles. Order direct from 


the NEA 


= CURRENT DATA: Latest research bulletin of 
the NEA is entitled ‘Salaries of City-School 
Employees, 1944-1945”. Included are data for 
cities from 2500 population to the largest 


Single copies are 25¢. 


m MAY 31 DEADLINE: We need more teachers 
enrolled in NEA to make our Wisconsin quota 
by May 31. 

If you are not now an NEA member, send 
$3 for dues through next school year, get 
counted for the present year and receive the 
NEA Journal for March, April, and May plus 
all of next year. Send dues direct to the NEA 
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Your NEA Director 


at 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Remember May 31 is the deadline to count 
for this year too! 


= GAINS: Already marked gains in 100% re 
ports of NEA membership over last year are 
coming in. This year 33 systems are 100%, 
a gain of 13 over last year. Teacher training 
from 5 to 


institutions show a gain of 2, 
Schools have already jumped from 197 to 218 
Let's make it even more by May 31. 


® STILL MORE 100%,ERS: Since our last report we 
have these additions to our lists. 

North Fond du Lac, Spooner. 
Darten—Darien Consolidated; Fredertc 
Grade, High; Grantsburg—Grade, High; Jefferson 
High, Jefferson; La Crosse—Hamilton; Milltown 
Grade, High; M//waukee—Trowbridge; North Fond 
du Lac—Horace Mann, McKinley, Senior High 
Washington; Racine—Lincoln, Washington Elemen 
tary; Rice Lake—Junior High, Senior High; She 
boygan—Washington, Sheridan, Longfellow; Steven 
Point—McKinley; Two Rivers—Hamilton, Koenig, 
Senior High, Washington; Whitefish Bay—Henry 
Clay, Cumberland; Wsnneconne—High. 


System 


Schools: 
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Write for Information on 
Loans for Homes 

and Our Plans for 
Systematic Saving 


Are you buying a home? Or 
re-financing the mortgage on 
your present one? Do you 
want to establish regular 
thrift habits? Ask us for the 
answers to these questions. 


Dividends 
MAILED 
Semi- Annually 


WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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“Squarely on the shoulders of those left behind quaintance with good literature, particularly in the 
has been placed the task of planning a future of _ field of social studies and related courses, and a valu- 


which they will be proud—the planning of a more able aid to the development of good citizenshiy 
abundant life, free from those discordant forces Thousands of teachers daily endorse the principles 
which, in the excitement of the aftermath of war, — expressed by Dr. Anderson, using in 70,000 clas 
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varied topics. Because The Reader’s Digest presents To those teachers, The Reader’s Digest gives ser- 
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The Educational Spotlight 














Wood Goes to Washington: President Harrison U. 
Wood attended the hearings on the Federal aid bill 
before the House Committee on Education in Wash- 
ington the last week of April. 

A 20 Year Record: Since 1925 the Manitowoc 
Rural Normal school has had a 100% enrollment in 
both the NEA and the WEA. The faculty has always 


been a part of the Manitowoc Education Association 


and has never appeared in any honor roll of 
100%ers. Such professional spirit is highly com 
mendable and would that more institutions could 


point to a similar record 


Leak Goes to Waterloo: Louis C. Leak for 18 
years principal of the high school at Fort Atkinson 
will become superintendent of schools at Waterloo 
on July 1. During his residence at Fort Atkinson he 
was active in civic and professional organizations. 


Heinsohn Heads Polk Co. Association: At the spring 
convention of the Polk County Education Association 
on March 16, L. Heinsohn of St. Croix Falls was 
named president for next year. Other officers elected 
include: Milton Simon, Avery, vice-president; Cath 
erine Farrell, secretary-treasurer; and Ray 
Glynn, member of the executive board. Polk county 
has had 100% membership in the WEA, 84% mem- 
bership in the NEA, and 93% in their local asso- 
ciation although the dues for the local were raised 
from 754 to $2.00. 95% of the rural and state-graded 
teachers are members of the NEA. The clipping 
service for the Journal reveals that Polk county edu- 
cators have had a very active year. It is such profes- 
sional leadership and spirit which will improve the 
position of teachers in the social order. 


Osceola, 





Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann Emery’s 
recreation roof. See page 437. 








YOUR FUTURE 


Extensive file of opportunities.. Careful individual selection... 


Paste this ad on a penny 
postal and send to us now 

the quicker done, the 
sooner you'll find the right 
answer about your future. 
No obligation. 





The best position.. The most money.. 


The happiest location. . 
PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


$10 Standard Bldg., Decatur, Illinois 
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Ann Emery Hall's recreation roof provides 
a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn to 
page 437. 











Healy Resigns at Whitefish Bay: R. H. Healy, 
principal of the Whitefish Bay High school for 16 
years, resigned prior to the Easter vacation in order 
to accept a position as vocational advisor with the 
department of rehabilitation and education of the 
Veteran's administration at Wood, Wis. He began 
his new work on April 2. 


Exec. Com. Discontinues Prof. Com.: For years 
the WEA has sponsored special study and investi- 
gation by professional committees. These have 
pointed out advisable curricular revisions from time 
to time and issued reports. On account of the state- 
wide curriculum program sponsored by the Associa 
tion in cooperation with the Department of Publi: 
Instruction, the Executive Committee voted to dis 
continue these committees and that their functions 


be assimilated in the state program. 


SUMMER SESSION 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


REGISTRATION JUNE 30 
INSTRUCTION BEGINS JULY 2 
AND ENDS AUGUST 14 


Graduate courses in the Depart- 
ments of Biology, Chemistry, Clas- 
sics, Economics, Education, English, 
History, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Speech. A number 
of undergraduate courses are also 
available between July 2 and Au- 
gust 14 to undergraduate students 
who are candidates for the degrees 
A.B., B.S., and Ph.B. 

The regular semesters for undergraduate students 
in all divisions of the University begin and end 
on July 5, November 1, and March 1 for the dura- 
tion of the war. Each semester is four months in 
length. 

ADDRESS: Director of Summer Session 

1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Safety Engineered in SUPERIOR School Coaches 


























Not a single practical detail of pupil protec- 
tion has been overlooked in the design and T Oo T Pa! E 
eel! oa = ee ec | 
Coaches. Look at that heavy-duty, non-skid, 
ribbed linoleum floor and the pressed steel, - L oO oO md 
jes diamond safety tread steps—details, perhaps 
ba —but typical of Superior’s safety engineering, 
Superior’s design for safety! The more you 
learn about Superior’s safer design and con- 
ealy, struction, the more you'll want to plan on 
t 16 Superior school coaches to solve your school 
wre transportation problems. 
1¢ 
the You can get all the facts about Superior ALL- 
epan STEEL Safety Coaches from your Superior 
distributor. His service covers everything 
ears from assistance in filing the necessary ODT 


and WPB applications for school bus chassis 
to a preventive maintenance program that 
will keep your present equipment functioning 
at peak efficiency. 


esti- 
have 
ime 
ate- 
Cla 
blic 
dis 
ons 


His experience in the school transportation 
field can simplify your school bus operating 
and maintenance problems. Call on your 
Superior distributor anytime—he’s ready to 
mass serve you. 





CHAS. OLSON & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturers and distributors of truck 
equipment 


Lake at Pillsbury 
r 54 Years _ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* 


LINDSAY BROS., INC. VEE - Site ) tag Cy : 
Phone Daly 0480 : 
| 126 So. Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. § C H 0 0 L C 0 A C H E § 
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Ask Us About The 
New Way to Vitalize 


p  ECONOMIC AMD 








PLACE GEOGRAPTA 


| in the Intermediate 
Hi Elementary Grades 



































[here's nothing like this new visual method 
FILMSETS. It's unique—compellingly 
ind effective. One sure way to yourself 
of FILMSETS’ value to intermediate Elementary 
Grade teachers is to invest $12.00 in any one 


FILMSET subject and $2.50 in the splendid 112 


interesting 
CONVINCE 


page illustrated Teachers’ Manual and Lesson 
Guide 

Write tor colorful literature and list of 2 
Economic subjects and 26 Regional subjects from 


which to make your selection. See for yourself and 


La 


16mm. SILENT 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHING FILMS 


years of painstaking re 
part of em! 
$100,000.00 


he convinced 


FILMSETS 


earch and 


represent hive 
thoughtful 
nent educators—and an 
including cost of current revisions 

FILMSETS are 200-ft., 16mm. silent motion pie 
ture films covering subjects in Economics 
(Food, Clothing, Shelter), and 26 subjects in Re 
gional (Place) Geography. Buy as many as you 

ish. Ask us about attractive 

FILMSETS’ value and 
utility is increased many 
fold by the 112-page 
Manual, 


672 illustrations from the 


editing on the 
investment of 


discounts 










Teachers with 


films. Each spread 







is a lesson 


WRiTE FOR 
COLORFUL, DESCRIP. 
TIVE LITERATURE —FREE ! 


J.C. GALLAGHER 
GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
Bay Theater Building, Green Bay, Wis. 
641 N. 7th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





oe, DeVry alone has earned four consecutive Army-Navy E's’ for ex 
J cellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
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Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madison's 
“Latin quarter”, is ideal for summer-schoo] 
residence. See page 437. 











Civilian Deadline: Servicemen from the Cambridge 
community “Civilian Deadline’, a bulletin 
of news items from the home front. It is edited | 
the Senior aeronautics students of the high 
School news is contained in another bulleti: 


receive 


class 
school. 


sent to those in service. 


Paul Kaiser Honored: Nearly 200 educators met 
at the Hotel Rogers in Beaver Dam on the evening 
of April 10 to honor County Superintendent and 
Mrs. Paul Kaiser. The banquet was in recognition 
of Mr. Kaiser's 23 years of service to the schools of 
Dodge county. Honored guests present included Stat 
Superintendent John Callahan and several fell: 
county superintendents with whom Mr. Kaiser | 
worked during his tenure of office. County Superir 
tendent Winston Brown of Waukesha county a 
dressed the group on the subject: ‘““The Happy Wa 
rior’. Congratulations to Paul for his long term 
successful administration and best wishes for the 


future 


Burdett ob 
year as_ the company 
reaches its sixtieth birthday. Edgar O. Silver, tl 
founder, would scarcely recognize the offspring 
the humble publishing business he set up in Bost 
in 1885 His list of one item, The Normal Mu 
Course, has grown and expanded to include ba 
texts in the major subjects on both primary and s« 
ondary levels, and Silver Burdett Compat 
has emerged as one of the country’s leading textbook 
publishing houses with offices in New York, Chicag 
and San Franciscé 


Burdett Ha Birthday: Silver 


gala 


Silver 


serves a occasion this 


s¢ hool 


Mem ber Con ide Problen 
Teachers’ Ass 


Educators and Board 
The Milwaukee County Council 
ciations and the Milwaukee County School Board 
Association discussed the factors to be considered 
determining of salary and employment of teacher: 
at a meeting in Milwaukee on April 19. Supt. Hent 
Earl Smith of Sheboygan served as moderato 
Teacher participants included: Edgar Baily, Shor 
High; Chester Wangerin, Whitefish Bay; and 
Margaret Kuhs. West Milwaukee High. Tht 


wood 


Mrs 


board members from Milwaukee County Scho 
Boards’ Association completed the panel. The Mi 
waukee Journal says in an editorial referring to tl 


‘ More 
services and 
highly valuable 


such meetings of those who dir 
who carry on th 


conterence 
the public 
services would be 


thosc 


Southern Educator Discu Curriculum At M 
waukee on April 17-18, educators of the 
ern section of Wisconsin considered final plans f 
curriculum program in schools of tl 
state. More than a 100 city, village, and county supe: 
intendents and other school leaders attended the 
sions. The program emphasizes child development 
rather than course of study subject matter and giv 
greater flexibility to the used in teaching 
the various courses 


southeast 


the five year 


methods 





Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 437. 
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Important Summer War Jobs 
for Men and Women Teachers 
and Students Over 18! 


Make Rocket Powder to Blast Japan 
at BADGER ORDNANCE WORKS 


Near Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Regardless of European successes, vast quantities of 
rocket powder are needed to blast Japan. One of the 
few plants where this powder can be made is Badger 
Ordnance Works. Your work here during the summer 
weeks would be your greatest possible contribution to 
speeding complete Victory. In addition: 





America’s 
Safest 
Industry 
In 1944 











® Good pay. No experience necessary. 


® Live in Badger dormitories. Com- 


pletely modern accommodations. 


® Eat excellent food at low cost in 
Badger’s modern cafeterias. 


® Plenty of recreational facilities. You 
are but a few miles from Baraboo and 
the Dells, two famous vacation spots. 


® Make a real contribution to the war 
effort, spend an enjoyable summer, 
and go home with extra money in your 
pocket. 





Apply at Nearest U.S. Employment Office or Write 


BADGER ORDNANCE WORKS 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 
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ss ; You'll enjoy the atmosphere of gracious liv- winl 
ing offered at Ann Emery Hall. See page 437, Jew 
has 
ers 
Washburn Commemorates 50th Anniversary: Plans Wee 
are under way for a celebration of the 50th anniver- Dire 
sary of the graduation of the first class from the spok 
Walker High school. The event will be observed on B. 
May 24th at the graduation exercises of the Class of Boat 
1945. S. A. Oscar, who was the valedictorian of the ance 
Class of 1895 and who is now president of the ' 
National Mutual Benefit Insurance company of Mad- L 
ison, will be the main speaker. Other speakers on Hea 
the program will be Barbara Lindquist and Jacqueline pub 
Chappa, valedictorian and salutatorian of the Class and 
of 1945, respectively, Robert M. Spears, president of lish 
the Board of Education, and Walter R. Bruce, super- wit! 
intendent of schools. wer 
sub 
Holm of Wausau Honored: E. A. Holm, director wor 
of the Wausau Vocational school, was honored at a ricu 
testimonial dinner on March 22, in recognition of pres 
his completion of 25 years as head of the school. SE 
Besides the school faculty, other local and state edu- our 
cational officials were present. Clarence Greiber, State entl 
Director of Vocational and Adult Education, praised sha 
Mr. Holm “for his excellent work at the Wausau pos 
Vocational school which he built from an infantile Am 
state to that of a system having a statewide recog: 
The Beat Of nition”. m 
Thi 
Wisconsin Rapids’ Teachers Study Retirement Rei 
MILWAUKEE HOSPITALITY Plans: The Wisconsin Rapids Teachers Association ns 
recently elected the following othcers for the school hi 
year of 1945—46. President, Carl Klanrude; vice pres- ne 
Ed. 
dir 
Al cor 
® When visiting Milwaukee, stop at the lways MCA “ 
Cc 
Schroeder, Milwaukee’s biggest and most Al iy, spe 
. . anc 
complete hotel, nationally known for its ways MG “ee 
service and moderate prices. Our shops rea 
Re 
and service centers are of the best. Din- ers 
ing facilities include our Coffee Shop, oy 
10 
with excellent food, moderate prices and cla 
quick service, and our beautiful Empire 
Room, with finest of foods and music atl 
of 
furnished by America’s leading orches- a 
tras; air conditioned, and dancing nearly Permoplast Modeling Clay has been a favo: in 
. P . ‘ ite modeling material in all grade vl 
every night. And you'll like our cocktail ishage ae : a at 
iny year: t is ready 
lounge, one of the finest in the country, instant use, never hardens, can be used she 
r y ver r ht } CV 
5 - ; ver and Ve ina ymmes in eight brig! 
where you can visit with your friends. ; , WX 
)] 7 
) popular school 1ys are Amaco Clay 
Sea Flour and Am 1 Moi t Clay- inexpen sive > 
water clay r moist modeling or firing > 
md Marhlex and Mexican Pottery Clay > 
HOTEL SCHROEDER two clays which harden without firing. ? 
Walter Schroeder, P 
alter schroeder, Pres. S h S | C ’ 
ssaneaitaianan Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac Wisconsin | 
—_ 
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ident, Hugh Sargent; secretary-treasurer, Elva Vru- 
wink; executive committee, Lucy Keeler and Irma 
Jewell. During the spring months the association 
has been studying various pension plans. Two speak- 
ers have talked to the group on the subject: J. R. 
Wedlake, Assistant Attorney General and Department 
Director of the State Annuity and Investment Board, 
spoke on the Teacher Retirement System, and Charles 
E. Weirauch, a representative of the Social Security 
Board, spoke on the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance phase of Social Security. 


D. C. Heath and Co. Celebrates Anniversary: D. € 
Heath and Co. this year will celebrate sixty years of 
publishing. Late in 1885 the publishing firm of Ginn 
and Heath was dissolved and the new firm, estab- 
lished by Daniel Collamore Heath, started on its way 
with thirteen books and eleven pamphlets. Thes« 
were chiefly in science and modern languages, two 
subjects that Mr. Heath had the vision to anticipate 
would play an important part in future school cur 
riculums. In a recent interview, Dudley R. Cowles, 
president of D. C. Heath and Company, said, 
“Sixty is a fine age. We are old enough to profit by 
our experience; young enough to look ahead with 
enthusiasm, to redouble our efforts, and to do our 
share in meeting the new and difficult demands the 
postwar world will make on American schools and 
American publishers.” 


Reader's Digest Offers Honorary Subseripti 
This year, as in the preceding eight years, The 
Reader’s Digest offers a one-year honorary subscrip 
tion, free of charge, to the valedictorian in each of 
the 30,000 and more public, private and parochial 
high schools in the United States and Canada 

The Reader’s Digest every month, in its School 
Edition, prints lists of Back-Ground Readings that 
direct pupils and teachers to all current articles on 
controversial subjects mentioned in The Reader's 
Digest. Each copy of the School Edition of The 
Reader's Digest contains sixteen added pages, giving 
special directions for self improvement in reading 
and in vocabulary building, as well as directions for 
sclf-testing of speeds of reading, comprehension of 
reading and retention of what has-been read. The 
Reader’s Digest also distributes every month to teach 
ers who use the periodical in classrooms, copies of a 
twenty-four page booklet that includes special dire« 
tions for teaching classes in grades seven to nine, and 
classes in high school English and Social Science 


Sound Films for Track Coach Track and field 
athletes, especially in high schools, are learning some 
of the finer techniques of their art by watching teach 
ing films with sound. These are sent to track coaches 
in Wisconsin on a rental basis by the bureau of 
visual instruction of the University Extension division 
at Madison. Subjects include hurdles and re 
lays, distance races, jumps and pole vault, and weight 
events. The bureau's acting director, Walter A 
Wittich, says the films provide great clarity and 
detail through slow-motion — sections 


dashe s, 





Also GUATEMALA, HUDSON BAY, 
YELLOWSTONE trips. 

> STUDENTS’ INTRERATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 

> 11 W. 42 St., N.Y. C 727 


> 
TRay i? MEXICO | 
> VE this summer. Educational groups for 
> STy L students and teachers. 11th Year. 4 
} S D 42 Day Adventure Tour..... $325 @ 
46 Day Mexico Univ. Tour . $265 4 
4 
4 
4 


W. 7 St., Los Angeles 
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Old and New 


Illustration by Wiese, ‘‘Favorite Stories .. 





Presented in the hope this will prove 
interesting and 
useful to you 


go 


ne 





Of inspiration to teachers 
looking for short stories 
for the younger grades 


Here may be just the book you have 
been hoping to get hold of — it is 
Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg’s “Favorite 
Stories... Old and New, 


pleasure level of ages 5 to 8. Over 100 


”? edited to the 


very short stories, some told in 2 pages. 

Insight into children’s needs for taste 
and personality growth would be ex- 
pected of Mrs. 
lhe Child Study Association 
Also, her in- 


writers 


Gruenberg as director, 


America. 
clusion of modern 
and use of modern termi- 
nology. Under 8 groupings 
to fit preferences, studies, 


mood—a fascinating “sampler” tor you. 


Ask your librarian 





or book dealer t 
book it interest Csr. 
Sof Mia 
L M 
Gries - f r 
Doul y, Doran a 
Ga? City, N.S 


We _— the foregoing is hel \ 
In t t Wris ley ’s Spearn (; 


t Kal to millions of peoy 


Remember this wrapper— 77 stands / 


Of quailit } lat 


WODE Fa . 
" \ It 15 empty now and 


gumof Wrigley / rw 


pe, 
quail } tH 
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METEOROLOGY 


(A Two Rivers high school student expressed his 
views on meteorology at the end of a paper on the 
subject. On returning the article, Miss Eva Wirth, 
the geography teacher, wrote an answer.) 


The 
Meteorology, that I enjoy, 


It’s really a pleasure to any school-boy 
We study about air and what makes it go 


student: 


We learn about rain and why it changes to 
Snow 
We've plotted our block maps, we've studied 


our graphs, 
We've been taught about them by student formed 
staffs 


O! meteorology is always such fun, 
We enjoy our work, so it’s quite quickly donc 
But although it’s essential to every good flyer; 


If I said I liked it, so help me, I’m a liar 
The teacher: 
Metorology is with us through all of our days 
The artist, the poet should know of its way 
It's high lights and shadows 
That make life worth living 
It's learning by doing; it’s taking and giving 
And it’s clouds and sunshine, it’s wind from 
the sea 
That make up Life's Pictures 
As you will agree 
It’s learning the lessons that come up each day 
That makes the 


You may never aim to be a great flier 


sum total we carry away 


But you'd have enjoyed this course more 


Had you been a good tryet 





Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk, Turn to page 437, 











PROJECTOR REPAIRS 


If you have found it difficult or impossible 
to keep your projector running properly, 
send it to us. 

We are equipped to make many projector 
parts that cannot now be obtained from the 
original manufacturer. We are equipped to 
repair any make or size of projector, the 
8mm home size, the 16mm school size, or 
35mm _ theatre equipment. Two service sta 
tions,: with factory trained mechanics, in 
Green Bay and Milwaukee, to give YOU 
prompt service. 

Main office, silent and sound film rental 
library, and service station at Green Bay- 

repairs available both in Green Bay at 
113 South Washington St., and in Milwau 
kee at 641 North 7th St. 

Because we also install and service theatre 
equipment, we can help you to effectively 
install a 16mm projector in your auditorium 
to get best results from both picture and 
sound, 


ALL REPAIRS GUARANTEED 


GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 








WANTED Men Teachers 


for Summer Sales Work 


pe work consists of selling garden seeds to dealers for 1946, taking inven 
tory of unsold seeds and collecting for 


seeds sold by the merchants. A 


period of instruction at our Minneapolis plant the latter part of June will train 
you for this work. Employment will be during July and August. Flat salary 


and expenses paid 


Travel in our automobile. Applicants must be exempt 


from military service and willing to travel in any part of the U. S. A. 


\ll hiring Subject to the War Manpower Commission Regulations in effect at the 
time of starting work. 


For Full Information Address 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen 


Established 1884, Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
PPPS POSSOOSSSHHVLODOHEOSOHESOOOOEOOOOOOOES 
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. .. A Residence of Distinction . 
| for women attending the 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
* 


RATES FOR 


ind Board for 8 Week: 


Room 
$5 deposit required 


e 
tar tht 1 
Dp. 
} Deli 
Cool elightf 
Bedding furnished nteresting 


_ 265 Langdon - Madison, 


Manitowoc County Issues 39th Annual: We have 
received a copy of the 39th Annual of the Man 
towoc County Schools which has been issued by 
E. S. Mueller, county superintendent. It contains four 
departments: Commencement Activities; Schoo] 
Projects; Education Departments and Associations; 
Directors and Statistics. The booklet is well illus 
trated and contains much valuable information for 
pupils, teachers, parents, and school officials. To 
summarize the year’s activitics and to keep the public 
informed about the schools is the splendid service 
performed by the annual publication 


Book Companies Make Reciprocal Agreem 
Little, Brown & Company announces that it has re 
cently decided to discontinue publication of school 
and college textbooks, including Atlantic Monthly 
Press textbooks, and has sold to D. C. Heath and 
Company of Boston its active textbook list. Paul 
Newman who was for many years the representative 
of Little Brown in this territory is to remain with 
Little Brown in their Trade Field 


Childhood Educatior Journal md Bulletin Avail 
able: Childhood Educatio) the monthly publication 
of the Association for Childhood Education, offers 
the latest work in educational theory, experimental 
evaluations of these theorics, and records of progres 
sive educational practices. Nationally known author 
ities and writers in the fields of kindergarten and 
elementary education contribute to the Journal 
Among the recent bulletins added to the list of pub 
lications include Discipline—An _ Interpretation; 
Four and Five Year Olds at School; and Social 
Studies for Children. The bulletins may be secured 
for a nominal price and the subscription for the 





monthly publication is $2.50 per year. These publi 
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Ann Emery Hall 


~ SUMMER SESSION 


| $114.75 - $121.50 - $128.00 


Write for information regarding 15 weeks 






Recreation Roof 


—The— 
WISCONSIN 
ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 


109 S. CARROLL ST., 
MADISON, WIS. 


* 


“Specialists in the School 
Publication Field.” 


* 


If you are planning the publica- 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or 
School Newspaper write us so our 
representative may call on you 


and present our plan. 














PROJECTOR REPAIR 
SERVICE 


Make Photoart your headquarters 
for all your projector needs. 


Repair Service on all types of 
equipment, both silent and sound, 
done right here in our shop by 
factory trained engineers. 


Complete stock of accessories 
Projection lamps 
Tubes and photo cells 
Exciter lamps 
Splicers and Rewinds 
Film Cement 
Reels 


SOUND FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 
Educational, Entertainment, Sports, 
Comedies, War. 


PHOTOART HOUSE 


844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








WORK AT ONE OF 
WISCONSIN’S 


BEST RESORTS 


We need women for months of 
June, July, August. Will pay 
top wages for following jobs: 


HEAD COOK, SECOND COOK, 
WAITRESS, KITCHEN HELPERS, 
CABIN GIRLS. 


Board and room included 
with excellent wages. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and full details to: 


P. O. Box 111, Hayward, Wis. 


cations may be obtained by writing to the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201—16th Street 
N. W. Washington 6, D. C., or the Wisconsin 
A.C.E. Publications Representative Clara E. Johnson, 
Hotel Wisconsin, Room 150, Milwaukee 3. 


Junior Academy of Science Offers Plays: A list of 
short-length plays on science and scientists which ar 
suitable for junior and senior presentations has been 
prepared by the Wisconsin Junior Academy of Sci 
ence. Interested teachers whose clubs are not already 
members of the Junior Academy of Science may 
obtain a copy of the list from Dr. John W. Thom- 
son, Jr., Chairman of the Junior Academy Committee, 
Biology Building, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wis. 

A district meeting of the Wisconsin Junior Acad- 
emy of Science will be held at Marquette University, 
Science Hall, from 2 to 4 P. M. on Sunday, May 13 
Boys and girls from science clubs in several schools 
in the Milwaukee area will present papers on their 
own researches in science. For excellence of scientific 
work done, awards of two annual memberships in 
the national organization of professional scientists, 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, are being made, one to a boy and one to a 
girl. Several awards of membership in the state 
organization, the Wisconsin Academy of Scien 
Arts and Letters, will also be made. 


NECROLOGY 
(* Member of WEA at time of death) 


*Mrs. Richard Schoblaske (née Vera Lewellyn), 
23, passed away in Oshkosh on March 23. A grad 
uate of Oshkosh STC, she taught in the rural schools 
of Winnebago county from 1941 to January 23 of 
this year. 


Lewis Ralph Jones, 80, internationally known 
botantist and plant pathologist, died at Orlando, 
Florida, recently. He studied at Ripon college and 
received his doctor's degree from the University of 
Michigan. Honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him by the University of Vermont, University of 
Cambridge, England, University of Wisconsin, and 
the University of Michigan. After 20 years at the 
University of Vermont, he was invited in 1910 to 
join the faculty at the University of Wisconsin to 
undertake special research and teaching in the ficld 
of plant pathology. He was affiliated with several 
scientific societies and was a contributor to scientific 
journals. 


Mary Spellman, 80, a teacher for 51 years, 49 of 
which were in the schools of Beaver Dam, died on 
April 4. She retired from teaching in 1933 and th 
following year was elected mayor of Beaver Dam. In 
1936 she was re-elected for the second two-year term 


*Maurice F. Carr, 56, director of the music d¢ 
partment of Whitefish Bay schools for five years, dicd 
on April 3 after a brief illness. Before joining th 
faculty at Whitefish Bay, he was music supervisor 
for many years in the high school system of Minn 
apolis. Mr. Carr has received degrees from Cornell, 
University of Minnesota, and the Eastman School of 
Music of Rochester, N. Y. 








Ann Emery Hall's spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi 
cales. Turn to page 437. 
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ssocia- Olaf Clauson, 47, principal of the Prairie du Sac 
Stree High school, died on March 29. A native of Ten- 
consin nessee, he was a graduate of the I niversity of South 

Dakota in which state he began his teaching. Later 

















hnson, he entered the University of Wisconsin and, after 
receiving his Master's degree, he taught in Jefferson, 
list of became prinicpal at Bloomington, and has been prin- 
ch are cipal at Prairie du Sac since 1940 
a Mrs. Kenneth C. Sumnicht (née Beatrice Brennan), 
Iready § 25 was instantly killed by a Chicago Northwestern 
wae passenger train near Manitowoc on March 22. Shc 
Thom. was a graduate of Valders high school and the 
sites Whitewater STC and has taught in the high schools 
sein at Oconomowoe and Glenbeulah Her husband, Lt 
, Kenneth C. Sumnicht, is in the South Pacific theater 
Acad of operations. 
ea Sigrid Paulson, 45, of Sturgeon Bay, passed away 
hoaie in a Madison hospital after an illness of two months 
their A graduate ot the Door—Kewaunee County Normal 
mei school, Central STC at Stevens Point, and the Uni- Policvov ers of ha Wisconsin Hite ‘So uranc Co 
< in versity of Wisconsin where she was a member of pan) Madison are ren - aed = - . 
tight Phi Beta Kappa, she taught in Door county, at om e rw : Ks — . pgp ete oe fl 
: Baraboo, and for the past thirteen years was head ae ple nscale ; 
it of insurance for the right kind of people 
of the social science department of the Menasha , aad 
to a These plans, offered by The Wisconsin Life Insura 
State High school Company have had a great demand because the 
nces, Hattie Lawrence, 79, a teacher in the schools ot ; RE Were ae ei 
the state for 42 years, died on April 10 at Sparta ha oe eas Lae seater a . Se 
Prior to her retirement in 1929 she had taught fot we aes 
39 years in a primary school in her home city whic te oe agent find out first-hand about Wi 
nsin Life service 
_ Olivet G. Rewey, 81, retired assistant manager of THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
the state annuity and investment board, died on 
yn), March 27 at St. Petersburg, Florida. He retired from ) West Miftin St., Madison, Wi 
rad the state service about a year ago 
ools 
s of 
es A TIP FOR TEACHERS! 
ido, 7 


"oF Get Needed Funds For: 


per “The “The 

= Teachers’ SUMMER SCHOOL Teachers’ 
‘3 Bank” OLD BILLS Bank” 

cl CURRENT EXPENSES 

¥ From 


; WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 








he 
In 409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
n 
Just Mail the Coupon Below for Complete Information by Return Mail 
gn acne ne wae ee oe Oe a ae a oe a a a oe 
ed 
he ‘Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
ol ‘ov't. Requlations provide ' 409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 
I thet pee lve je ayn gq ' I am interested in a loan of $25 $50 $75 $100 $ For 
' hat if your salary is on a 
Il, ; Months. le amount de 1 
if nine or ten month basis no |! 
ummer payments are required ' It is understood that the filing of this application does not obligate 
n on your loan Bove 
My name is 
' 
Address 
| 
AAA A LH MN E ORRMIR 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1945-46 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 

by Edgerton and Carpenter 

‘This 1945 Edition presents to the pupil a 
new vision of an old subject by stressing 
practical values and applications. 


ECONOMIC MATHEMATICS 
by Sutton and Lennes 

An ideal book for one year’s work in 
arithmetic. The first half is a thorough re- 
view of fundamentals with applications in 
last half. 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 

by Stein 

“A thorough review with a diagnostic test- 
ing program. 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP—1945 
by R. O. Hughes 

This valuable and revised text for the first 
year of high school treats the entire field of 
civics—social, political, economic and voca- 
tional. 
TODAY’S WORLD—1945 Edition 
by R. O. Hughes 

Constant revision of maps and content 
keeps this book abreast of times. Stresses the 
ways in which the past has contributed to 
our present social and economic life. 


TODAY'S PROBLEMS (Revised) 
by R. O. Hughes 

A textbook written to meet the recom- 
mendations of leading authorities for a study 
which is the capstone of the social science 
course, 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
by Magruder 
The 1945 Edition of Magruder’s American 
Government is the most spectacular of the 
long series of revisions. 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY 

by Cole and Montgomery 

“This book is designed to introduce the 
high school pupil to the science and art of 
human relations. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 

by Carlotta C. Greer 

This is the newest and most complete text- 
book in home economics. 


LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE 
by Johnson, Randolph and Pixley 


A book for the times. 


THE RAINBOW SCIENCE 

READERS—Adventures in Science 
by Carpenter and Bailey 

A book for each grade, from one through 
six. The foundation for a twelve year science 
program. 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SCIENCE 

SERIES 
by Wood and Carpenter 

Our Environment: Its Relation to 
Us. 

Our Environment: How We Adapt 
Ourselves to It. 

Our Environment: How We Use 
and Control It. 

A three book series for grades seven to 
nine inclusive. Each book is a complete unit. 
NEW BIOLOGY 
by Smallwood and others 

The most teachable high school biology. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

by Brownlee and others 

“A complete revision of the previous 
edition. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
by Fuller, Brownlee and Baker 
‘The underlying thought in this Revised 
Edition is to present physics as a live subject. 
THE QUINLAN READERS 
by Myrtle Banks Quinlan 
Colorful, interesting readers for primary 
yrades. These are the books children like. 
OUR WORLD TODAY—Geography 
Series 
by Stull and Hatch 
Is the one series that stands as the ex- 
ponent of NEW GEOGRAPHY. 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
by Burleson and Cash 
This series, grades three through eight, is 
full of language activities suited to the lan- 
guage needs of each grade. 
OUR AMERICA 
by Townsend 
A new pictorial history for the fifth grade 
pupil—one he can read. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


2231 


SOUTH PARK WAY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Happenings 





U. OF W. ANNOUNCES SUMMER INSTITUTES 


B. A. Kennedy Succeeds 
Hirsch on Locals Com. 


Supt. E. C. Hirsch of Wausau, 
hairman of the committee on local 
found it necessary 
to relinquish the headship of that 
committee. Mr. Hirsch served 
capably and loyally in this capacity 

r quite a period. 

Supt. B. A. Kennedy of Prairie 
lu Chien, an experienced members 
ot the committee, 
pointed to the chairmanship by 
President Wood. Mr. Kennedy is 
well known throughout the stat 
nd_ his 
nee that the 
this important 


ssociations, has 


; 
has been ap 


} 


record gives every assul 


1 
successful work of 


committee will pro 


ceed undet leadership 


Loofboro Follows 


Gribble at Wis. Dells 


Paul Loofboro, a 
Wauwatosa High 

superin 
Dells Suc 


who re 


On April 
ember of the 
chool — faculty, became 
ndent at Wisconsin 
eding M. E. Gribbl 
igned to enter business at Madison 
Before joining the faculty at Wau 
watosa, Mr. Loofboro been 
structor of 
atics at Reedsburg, instructor in 
the Navy Princeton Uni 
ersity, and principal at P 


has 


science and math 
school at 


CWAUKCE 


Mr. Gribble has been a teacher 
t Columbus, Baraboo, and assist 
nt principal at Wisconsin Dells 


hefore being chosen superintendent 


1 1936. During his administration 


cational agriculture and home 
aking departments were added 
tull time music and physical edu 


ition men were employed, and all 
lementary and high school pupils 
re admitted to all extra-curricular 
including athletics, free 


Ctivities, 


charge 


Northern Wis. Olympics 
Held at Rhinelander 


The Northern Wisconsin 
pics is a plan for athletics and 
tional I 
educational 


Olyn 


events developed by 
and tional lead 
ers for not only school children 


POTS 


recrea 


but also for those who are beyond 
or without the scope of school 
activities According to J. M. Ree 1, 


county superintendent of Oneida, 





more than 275 players representing 
36 basketball teams from Oneida 
Vilas, Lincoln, Forest, Price, and 
Langlade took part in a second 


annual tournament at Rhineland 


March 9-11 


The Olympics idea in the region 
was initiated and sponsored by 
Arbor Vitae—Woodruf Minocqua 
and Three Lakes high schools tl 
county superintendent, and the 


recreational director of the city of 


Rhinelander. The Olympics cor 
mittce was composed of Prin. C. R 
Wentland, Woodruff; Prin. Loui 
Ames, Minocqua; Prin. | I 
Carey, Three Lakes ] M Reed 
and Ray Sorenson, Rhinelander 
Sponsors believe the reason for 


the growing popularity of — this 


tournament ts the fact that school 
who have 
participate i 
this kind are provided the chanc 
The event 


children 
tunity to 








furnishes the basis fot 
larger number of pupils than th 


first basketball squad of a school 


to be interested in and take part 
in the activity. It provide the 
chance for competition of school 
children of very nearly equal ages 


and grades 
School officials plan that when 
make 


will 


such activ 
and field 
and soft 
shooting 


times it possible 
include, track 
meets, boxing, baseball 


ball 


ities 


meets, various 


Turn 


Preliminary announcemet ha 
been made of 
workshops, and laboratory 
will be held at the Univer 


Wisconsin this 


with the 


0 special institute 
school 
which 
sity of 
onyjunction 


summer in 
University s 
regular war-time summer semeste! 
program and which will offer spe 
cial training opportunities to Wis 
Most of the special 
held 


summet s 


consin citizens 


programs will be during the 


eight-week ssion, June 


while others are 


3 to August 17 

planned for the weeks just preced 
ing this session or at © formu 
lated that they will extend 
throughout the summer month 


This year a new institute for 
writers is being inaugurated at tl 


T 
University and will be held during 
the eight-week summer session 
[Three courses are to be offered in 
the institute proper: Creative writ 
ing, novel writing, and play writ 
ing; and participants in the insti 
tute may elect other University 
credits if they so d Enroll 
ment in th institute will b 
limited 

Four separate educational work 
hops will be offered this summet 
to students who wish to work in 


dividually or in small groups. An 


Intercultural Educational workshop 


sponsored by the Bureau of Inter 





cultural education, will b ld 
during the eight-week ion t 
liscuss the problems ot t | 
tural intergroup tension ng 
the peoples of our state and nation 
The thre ther lucational 
workshops Workshop in 
Elementary The Work 
shop in Second: lucation 1 
to administrators, supervisors 
counselors, teacher ind 
lum committees who wish t 1 
concentrated study 
directly related to their work in 
the field; and a Sta ( it 
Workshop, for teaches idminis 
ey 





A special social program is being planned for teachers living at Ann Emery Hall during the 
1945 summer session. For rates see page 437. 
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Wisconsin Ranks 25° 
over Nation Average 


At a meeting of the War Fi 
nance Committees of twelve re- 
gional states at Chicago recently, 


Ted Gamble of the Treasury De- 
partment expressed his sincere ap 
preciation of what the nation’s 
schools have accomplished for 
the war. The students and chil 
dren of the nation, he said, have 
definite knowledge of the finan- 
cial needs of 
time 


Our country in war 
ind are disseminating that 
knowledge through the various 
communities of the nation. This is 
a very material help in war financ- 
ing for the people know 

must be done to win the war. 

In the school year 1943-44 the 
children in the schools bought 
bonds and stamps amounting to 
over $664,000,000. Last 
year the purchases of Wisconsin 
children amounted to over $15,- 
000,000. Wisconsin ranks high 
among the states of the nation. 
Our purchases of bonds and stamps 
are 25% above the national 
average. 

During the first four months of 
the present school year the chil 
dren in schools pur 
chased bonds and stamps amount- 


what 


school 


Wisconsin 


ing to $6,069,425.73. While the 
prevalent optimism in the early 
part of the school year caused a 
reduction in sales, the comeback 
now 1s apparent and there are 


high hopes that by the end of the 
school year our record will equal 
x exceed that of the last school 
year. Hundreds of schools through 
out Wisconsin are 90% or above 
in participation each month. 


U. OF W.— 


(Continued from page 


f 141) 
trators, counselors, and teacher ed- 
ucators interested in participating 
in the state currichlum program. 
Sub-groups in the latter workshop 
include conservation, health, coop- 
eratives, intercultural relations, and 
aviation. 

In the field of radio are thre 
separate institutes: The  Eight- 
Week Radio Institute, June 25 to 
August 17 staff 
members and several 


during which 
facilities of 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


departments at the University, | J. H. Murphy Elected 


along with Radio Station WHA on 
the campus, will provide 
ized instruction in a 
radio courses; the 
Institute, July 23 
offer a 
tures, 


special- 
varicty of 
Better Listening 
28, which 
short courses, le 

and demonstra- 
tions fo! persons interested in more 


serics of 


discussion, 


effective use of radio as an instru 
ment of public service; and the 
FM Radio Institute, July 29 
August 11, for FM educational 


program planners, technicians, and 
administrators 

Other institutes to be held at 
the University of Wisconsin dur 
ing the summer of 1945 are 

Institute on Child Development, 
July 30 to August 3, for all people 
interested in children. Morning, 
afternoon, and evening = sessions 
will be comprised of conducted 
tours of various laboratories at the 
University and discussion meetings 
devoted to such problems as health 
and disease of children, the handi 
capped child, nutrition, child wel- 
fare, and behavior and adjustment 
problems; Special Sports 
for Women, May 28 to June 23, 
sponsored by the Women’s Depart- 
ment of Physical Education; Town 


session 


and Country Leadership Summer 
school, July 9-20, which will be 
held for the 24th year for rural 
clergy and community workers; 
Institute on Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, July 9-13, during which 


problems of physical and mental 
illnesses, clinical testing and guid- 
ance, educational and occupational 
counseling, and vocational training 
and employment will be discussed; 
Institute on Professional and Pub- 
lic Relations, July 9-10, for peo 
ple interested in the improvement 
of understanding and cooperation 
between the schools and the public; 
Conference on Language Teaching, 
July 10-12, to discuss methods of 
teaching languages in 
the state; the Audi-Visual Institute, 
July 16-20, which will be devoted 
to the rapidly mounting 


schools of 


use of 


will | 


Chippewa Falls Supt. 


Supt. J. H. Murphy of Rice Lake 
has been elected to the Chippewa 
Falls superintendency to  succced 
Supt. Robert Lohrie who retires 
this year. Mr. Murphy has had cx 
tensive experience in administra- 
tion and state educational activity 
He is now chairman of the WEA 
committee on teacher retirement 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN— 
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petitions, academic activities 
as music, oral English, project 
and manual art activities. 

Last year Olympics tournament 
were held in marbles, softball, 
track and field, and basketball. In 
short, Northern Wisconsin Oly: 
pics is a planned program designed 
to help satisfy and foster recrea 
tional requirements of a commu 
nity, inter-community, and broad 
area nature. The Olympics are con 
ducted with the idea in mind to 
insure continued eligibility of thos: 
pupils who might later participat 
in high competition—no 
prizes are offered nor any gate ad 
mission charged. 

The Recreation Department ot 
Rhinelander furnished trophies to 
the championship teams, and_ th 
Olympics committee provided th 
awards. 


(Continued from page 


S¢ hool 


sound motion-picture films in aca 
demic and allied fields of classroon 
study; the Institute for Superin 
tendents and Principals, July 
for all those interested ir 
administering educational pro 
grams; and the Institute on Rura 
Education, July 23-27, during 
which the problems of rural el 
mentary and secondary educati 
will be discussed. 


> 


You are never fully dressed 


until you wear a smile. 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CLINTON, LOWA 


Free enrollment 


26TH YEAR Cc. 


TEACH ERS! Let us place you in 


No initial cost; 


E. ¢ 102 





S, MGR. 
a location more to your liking. 


no obligation if we do not place you. 
Member, N. A. T. A 











CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W.E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—45TH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5,Wis. 














Ann Emery Hall has single rooms especially planned for women who like smart, comfortable 
surroundings. See page 437 for further information. 
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| County Superintendents, 1945-49 


County Superintendent County Superintendent 
Adams an I. S. Jones Marathon W. E. Moore 
Ashland ee D. M. Kenyon Marinette Christine Christenson 
Barron Geo. M. Wavrunek Marquette Clarence Bartz 
Bayfield , Daniel L. Brace Milwaukee Michael S. Kies 
Brown =a Joseph Donovan Monroe Arthur S. Fenske 
Buffalo O. J. Sohrweide Oconto Otto Neumann 
Burnett : _ FE. J. Adams Oneida J. M. Reed 
Calumet F. J. Flanagan Outagamie Henry J. Van Straten 
Chippewa Theo. A. Sorenson Ozaukee Richard F. Beget 
Clark Eugene W. Laurent Pepin Wilbur M. Gibson 
Columbia Clifford Barnard Pierce Mark L. Saxton 
Crawford Leonore M. Feldman Polk Kenneth L. Outcelt 
Dane, Ist Harry Hanson Portage L. D. Culver 
Dane, 2nd Blanche Losinski Price Elizabeth Dunn 
Dodge Ira Cravillion Racine Henry G. Brach 
Door .- Curtis Tronson Richland Earl L. Anderson 
Douglas Edith M. Turnell Rock Donald E. Upson (In Service) 
Dunn Archie A. Shafer “a L. W. Porter (Acting) 
Fau Claire Mildred D. Wilcox Rusk G. T. Longbotham 
Florence Mrs. Winifred Robinson = St. Croix Nels E. Erickson 
Fond du Lac Lester A. Timm Sauk Kurt R. Schoenoff 
Forest S. W. Ihlenfeldt Sawyer Inez Sabin 
Grant Robert W. Ostrander Shawano A. L. Pahr 
Green Florence Wartenweiler Sheboygan Ray B. Lightfoot 
Green Lake Louis Bosman Taylor R. J. Forehand 
lowa Mrs. Lillian M. Ellis Trempealeau Dorris L. Sander 
Iron Paul J. Santini Vernon W. J. Schallock 
Jackson Grace Webb Vilas John B. Matson 
Jefferson Mrs. Eva N. Bock Walworth Mrs. Laura McDougall 
— oe ale Washburn Irving E. Crowell 
enosha Marion G. Feuerer eis 7 ; 
icamannee May M. Senithwick Washington M. T. Buckley 


La Crosse Mrs. Hazel Leicht 
Lafayette Paul F. Gleiter 
Langlade F. J. Nimtz 
Lincoln Nellie Evjue 
Manitowoc Joseph J. Rappel 


Waukesha 
Waupaca 
Waushara 
Winnebago 
Wi it »d 


Winston Brown 
C. H. Bacher 
Arthur Dietz 

Eva C. Monson 


S. G. Corey 





511 Palace Building 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Minneapolis, Minn 

















1944 best season in year From all indications 194 ich bette If vou want a po r 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa or any North Central state in Alaska, Washing 
California, Arizona or any Western state we probal have the vacancy you are looking 
rhe better schools in the Central and Western states depend on us. Register and get the 
tion you want as many have done. FREE REGISTRATION. WE TAKE THE RISK 
| TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST 
4 Goo h needed for fall vacancie Every i 
MISSOULA, MONTANA n face erious shortage. Unusua 
Member N.A.T.A. tunitie udvancement. California to Alaska. | 
30 years’ superior placement service Life Me lip. Register no 











HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member N.A.T.A. 


**Now’s the time and now's 


the hour’’. 














TEACHERS AGENCY —43rd Year — 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
518-519 Ins. Bldg. Member N. A. T. A. Madison 3, Wis. 
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Chips Off The Funny Bon 








A Suggestion 


Grocer Been to the zoo yet? 
New Delivery Clerk: ‘No, sit 
Grocer Well, you should. You'd enjoy it. You'd 


! 


get a big kick out of watching the turtles zip by 


Caddy Needed 
First Golfer: “I’m afraid you'll have to 
old chap, and call it a lost ball.” 
Second Golfer: “Ball? I gave up 
I'm looking for my bag! 


give it up, 


looking for that 


long ag i 


Honest 

A teacl unfastening with difficulty, the coat of 
one of her little pupils said “Did your mother hook 
this coat for you? 

“No,” was the reply, ‘she bought it.’ 


Understanding Husband 


Mrs. Smith rushed into her living room. ‘Oh, 
John! she cried, as. she panted for breath a 
dropped fiamond ring off my finger and I can't 
find it anywhere 

“It’s all right, dear,” said John, “I came across it 
in my trouser pocket.’ 

She Asked For It 

He Did anyone ever tell you how wonderful 
you afr 

She I don’t believe they ever did 

He: “Then where’d you ever get the idea 


A Wise Student 


The teacher had lectured on the various facts of 
communism, fascism, and nazism. ‘Johnny, what 
would you do with all these isms ? 

‘’'d make them all wasms!” came the prompt 
reply 
So There! 

Fussy Lady: “Does your mother know you smok« 

Small Boy: “Does your husband know you speak 
to strange men on the street ? 


Just Asleep 
“You don't look well 
‘No, I have just been unconscious for eight hours.” 
“Heavens! What was wrong? 
“Nothing! I was just asleep 


No Use! 
How about buying a 
raffle for a poor widow.’ 
“No use. My wife wouldn't let me keep her if I 
won. 


chance? We're having a 





Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, well 
balanced, and attractively served. Turn to 
page 437. 











Needs It 
Teacher: 
lesson?” 
Butch: “Naw, I ain’t had no time to learn noth- 
ing but me grammar.” 


“Haven't you studied your arithmetic 


Even 
Banker (telephoning): “Mr. Cohen, do 
know your bank account is overdrawn $17?" 
Mr. Cohen: “Say, Mr. Banker, look up a month 
ago. How did I stand then? “I'll hold the phone.” 
Banker: “You had a balance of $440 
Mr. Cohen: “Well, did I call you up? 


you 


Hold Out 

A negro charged with stealing a watch had been 
arraigned before the court. The judge was not 
convinced that he was guilty and said: “You are 
acquitted Sam.’ “Acquitted,’ repeated Sam doubt- 
fully. “What do you mean, judge?” “That's the 
sentence; you are acquitted.” Still looking some- 
what confused, Sam said: ‘Judge, does dat mean 
I have to give the watch back?” 








GINGER! we 


























Jr 











Can we come in? Our botany teacher 
told us to study plant life. 








Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is 





well within your budget, $114.75, $121.50, $128.00 for room and board. See details page 437. 
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.. or back again to an old family custom 


He knows he’s back at home base when Mom 





brings in the Coca-Cola from the family re- 





frigerator. All hands gather ’round and the 
reunion starts off with refreshment. The words 
Have a Coke always strike the old spark of 
familiar friendliness. Be sure there’s enough 


Coke on hand at your house. Get a supply of 





e qua 
i 


Coca-Cola today. Ser ci thc Ceatee Cueoeun 





IS COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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WEA Audit Report 


Year Ended December 31, 1944 SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
Kellogg, Houghton & Taplick 


Certified Public Accountants 
Madison, Wisconsin 


(Exhibit “C’’) 


= 


Statement of Income and Expense 


BALANCE SHEET Year Ended December 31, 1944 


east ce 








(Exhibit “A” Income —_ 
aia Memberships and Subscriptions $43,645.28 
ee ee ee ; eis Se Interest on United States Govern- | 
ash in Bank—Exhibit “B -- $ 21,075.45 ment Bond 1,640.07 Th 
Securities Owned—At Market Value ye abs 908.87 A 
1 $1-44——-Schedule Al Income on Other Securitic ? 8.8 7 l 
United States Government Milwaukee Auditorium Board 1,527.27 -— 
r -wenge 80,428.40 Teachers Materials Sold 4.85 3 
Jther Securitie Not in De : | 
fault es ; 23,420.00 Refunds and Cancelled Checks Base } 
Other Securities—In Default 916.00 Other Receipts sedan SAI 
Wisconsin Journal Education- = i E 
1 Total Income 941,057. 














» 676.35 683.99 Expense girl 
President Travel Expense $ 596.55 safe 
Total Assets $126,524.84 lreasurer’s Salary and Expense 605.509 Hl and 
Executive (¢ ommittee Expense $91.45 a 
secretary s Oltice ixpense 
Liabilities Secretary's Salary 36,999.96 | Ch 
None- Records kept on a cash basis Secretary’s Travel Ex 73701 pO! 
, pense 737.0 ee 
Office Salaric Full ye 
Time 9,720.03 re 
Net Worth Office Salarie Pat ’ era 
Wisconsin |] ition Association rime 193.25 we 
Balance, January 1, 1944 $122,536.1 Rent Paid 1,620.00 S 
Excess of or wer Expense Office Supplies and Ex pul 
1944—1 ( 7 896.63 st 
1,078.91 4 ' 
oO 
125,163.44 ind Tele 
Adjustments of Securi $40.8 | hal 
ies to Market Value riptior 23.00 tal 
Variation between ng ; 60.25 pre 
st and market yreciation of Oliice i 
1—-1-44 $ 309 Equipment 336.03 1V 
Variation between Other Expense 317.99 3,023.88 ol 
t and market Convention Expense 8,180.13 a 
] 1-44 1,670.73 1,361.40 National Education Association a: 
Dues and Expense 693.24 Tl 
Total Net Worth $126,524.84 Wisconsin Journal of Sa 
Education 3 
Advertising Space Sold $12,532.02 o 
TREASURER’S RECORDS trond EAE | 
(Exhibit “B” Other Expense 193.42 10,253.39 2,278.63 { A 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements Curriculum Guidance 780.85 
Year Ended December 31, 1944 “ ti share ; “429 pe 
Keading ircie te 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1944 $32,907.85 Refunds of Memberships and Sub ; es ‘ 
Add Receipt scriptions 384 75 be 
Received from Secretary $58,081.66 Research and Public Relations 6,528.52 ‘i 
Interest on U. S. Securitic 1,640.07 Subsidies—Wisconsin District Edu ; 5 
Income from Other Securitic 908.87 cation Association 1,420.65 til 
Subsidy Committee on Rural : i ow 
Lot Receipt ),630.60 Community High Schools 500.00 i in 
Federal Social Security Tax 160.21 : 
$93,538.45 Unemployment Insurance—S tate Dt 
and Federal 221.22 in 
Deduct Disbursement Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity os w 
lotal of Checks £18852 to 20022 inclusive Plan 727.80 ; 
issued pursuant to orders from the Sec Miscellaneous Expense 386.40 in 
retary 72,463.00 ; V 
Total Expense . 45 5 l 
Excess of Income over Expense—Exnibit 
Balance in Bank, December 31, 1944 Exhibit Sah 1 a 
ig $21.075.45 4 $3 li 
: ) 
4 _ 
When you live at Ann Emery Hall, favorite women’s residential hall at the University of 4 
Wisconsin, you “get in the social swim” right {rom the start. See page 437 for further details. 
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Notes 


on New Books 








Ann Emery Hall features 160 single rooms. 
There are, however, 13 choice corner doubles. 
Turn to page 437. 








GRADES 


SAFE AND HEALTHY LiviNG, by Andress, Goldberger, 
Dolch, and Hallock. Ginn and Co., New Edition, 
1945. Grades I-VIII. List $0.84-$1.08 
Safe and Healthy Living Series will give boys and 

girls instruction that means healthful, happy, and 

safe living in the home and in the school, at work 

and at play. These new books are developed into a 

well-coordinated series for the first eight grades. 

Chey deal with everyday health problems in the light 

the most recent developments in medicine and 

hygiene. In the field of safety, all angles are consid- 
red as an integral phase of the modern health pro- 
gram. The subject matter of Safe and Healthy Living 
grows out of life situations which are familiar to the 
pupils. Each unit is followed by a variety of inter- 
sting activities. In the lower grades these take the 
form of simple summaries suggesting daily health 
habits and in the higher grades they are things to 
talk about, review exercises tests of various types, 
projects and word-study drills. The books are attra 

tively illustrated with drawings, pictures in full 
olor, and fascinating photographs. The title of each 
suggests the scope of the series: Spick and Span; 

The Health Parade; Growing Big and _ Strong; 

Safety Every Day; Doing Your Best for Health; 

Building Good Health; Helping the Body in Its 

Work; The Healthy Home and Community. 





A Basic VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOI 
CHILDREN, by Henry D. Rinsland. The Macmillan 
Co., 1945. $6.00. , 

This is a monumental work, one that needed to 
be done and now has been done with scientific thor 
sughness and accuracy. We now have for the first 
time a completely reliable study which gives the 
words representative American children actually use 
in their writing. It not only does this grade by grade, 
but it also shows how frequently each word is used 
in each grade. More than 6,000,000 running words 
were examined from over 200,000 papers, represent- 
ing the original writings of children in Grades I 
VUI from 708 schools in all parts of the country. 
This volume summarizes the results. After the intro- 
luction explaining the nature of this study comes the 
list itseif. This covers 14,571 words. These are the 
ones found to occur three or more times in any one 
grade. This book will prove invaluable to writers of 


These notices on new books are not 
intended as critical “reviews”, but 
rather as items of interest on new texts. 
_ and workers in edu 
ental measurements. Of course, its 

is in the field of spelling. The 
ise most frequently in their writing 
y should be taught to- spell 


HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, by 


World Book Co., 1945 





PSYCHOLOGY 


549 pages 


rT. L. Engle, 


List $2.1 





Since vocational guidance and social adjustment 
are important objectives of the secondary schools, 
Psychology—Principles and Applications is designed 
to meet the needs of a course in psychology on the 
high school level. The author, who for iny years 
was a teacher of psychology in the secon S ls, 
writes in a language understandable to high school 


students. The study of the text will help the student 
understand himself, his fellow student, th 


and the world with which he comes 1 


> 


outline of the objectives of the psychology course is 





an outline of the textbook itself. The speci objec 
tives include helping young persons become more 
effective students, distinguish pseudoscientific from 
scientific material, apply the principles of hygiene, 
develop what is best in their personalities and overt 
come undesirable traits, use leisure time worthily, 
more fully their latent capacities, select their 
ocations wisely for success, wortl bers 
heir present homes and of the hon they will 
probably soon establish, and prepat ffectively to 
undertake their responsibilities as citizens in 
democracy 


WorLD GEOGRAPHY, by John 








Ginn 1 Co., 1945, 487 pages $2.48 

The general acceptance of th idea that we are 
living in “One World” gives new impet to th 
study of world geography. Since we can no longet 
isolate ourselves because of the means of rapid cot 
munication < transportation, we must hav etter 





understanding of the geographic factors of 
which affect our social, economic, and pi 
This new World Geography will give high 
students a fuller meaning of geography not pr 
to them in the grade school courses. It wi 
students far better informed and mor 

citizens by teaching them in an interesting 
physical, economic, political, and social force 


erated by geographical factors, by training them to 
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Why is Ann Emery Hall the favorite women’s Residential Hall for the University of Wisconsin 
summer session? See page 437 for a few of the reasons. Write for folders. 
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understand the effects of these forces on modern life, 
and to teach them the geographical significance of 
American and international problems. The human 
interest of the book makes it absorbing reading and 
the illustrations, an integral part of the text, will 
build Jively interest in the study of geography. The 
many colorful maps present visual pictures which 
would take thousands of words to describe. Many 
selected exercises and activities are extremely helpful 


“READINESS IS ALL’ — 


(Continued from page 416) 


the cause of the disease, how it is transmitted 
from one person to another, and what can be 
done to prevent or cure it. Under grants from 
the National Foundation the solution of these 
problems is being sought in many medical cen 
ters. Among them is the University of Wiscon 
sin which is endeavoring to determine what 
part nutrition may play in the disease. This is 
but one of many avenues being explored and 
someday must lead to the desired goal. 


® TEACHERS HOLD KEY POSITIONS: Mean 
while it is important for everyone to under 
stand the main facts concerning infantile paral 
ysis, so that if it appears in the neighborhood, 
each may be alert for suspicious signs of illness, 








Each summer many former residents return 
to Ann Emery Hall and bring their friends. 
Turn to page 437. 




































realize the importance of prompt medical atten- 
tion, and know the precautions that are advised, 




















Teachers, through the influence they exert, hold 
a strategic position in the community. They are 
able to pass on to the families of their pupils 
some knowledge of this foe of children. The 
National Foundation has prepared booklets 
which contain advice from competent authori- 
ties. These are free for the asking and _ the 





correspondence of teachers is invited. 







If men would consider not so much wherein 
they differ as wherein they agree, there would 
be far less of unchavritableness and angry feel- 
ing in the world,-JOSEPH ADDISON. 








Discriminating college women choose Ann 
Emery Hall for its superior service and en- 
vironment. See page 437. 
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LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by FERRIS - KEENER - GIDDINGS 


A New Series of Basal Textbooks in English 
Three through Eight 
Featuring Clarity of Instruction in the Essentials of Spoken 
and Written English 


Every lesson follows the simple pattern of learning and doing that will help pupils to 
work with confidence toward the mastery of English usage. 


Pupils are taught how to do be- 
fore attempting to do; that is, they 
acquire fundamental language skills 
essential to the successful completion of 
language activities before attempting the 
many interesting social applications 
which the study of English aftords. This 
different plan of instruction insures bet- 
ter results and a happier attitude toward 
the subject. 


If you are interested in a new and 
better program in English for the 
elementary grades, please let us send 
you fur ther information. 


ee er we 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson, St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Milwaukee's fine store since 1857 


For the woman who “‘lives in tweeds 
... this delightful room will be 


a wonderful discovery. Superb 


tailleurs are arriving daily, even wh 


workmen are still about . . . so whethé 
your life centers around the casu( 
country or activity in town, or some 
of each... this is your haven. Do 


it soon... . second floor east! 
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Presenting a superb collection of coats 


in distinctive Shagmoor quality! Mas- 
terfully tailored in eloquent light-but- 
downy 100% wool fleece, warmly 


interlined. Dashing freedom style shown 


» +. see all the others! 45.00. 





COATS 
SECOND FLOOR 


MILWAUKEE'S FINE STORE SINCE 1857 
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MILWAUKEE'S FINE 


Quality, 74 years old... in 





styles streamlined for tomorrow! 

















Trape Marx 


The illusion of a tiny foot, exquisitely graceful, 





achieved in styles captivatingly feminine...smoothly Hf 


4 


sophisticated ... or elegantly tailored! 


qj 


, i ee 
Choose soft calf or rich suede, plus distinguished 





quality and superb workmanship, at modest cc 


.in our brilliant Laird Schober collection! 


9.95 Pr, 





SHOE SALON 
FIRST FLOOR 








Th. Chapman Co. 


presents Milwaukee's 


newest BOOK SHOP? 


(Just inside Milwaukee Street entrance) 



























OPENING 


FRIDAY, NOV. 24 


With a 
Complete Selection of 
BOOKS of ALL 


TYPES for All Ages 


Come in and 


browse tomorrow! 


j 
4 
People—Piaces—Politics Juvenile | 
IHE WORLD OF WASHINGTON IRVIN ION: ois npr 
IIME FOR DECISION re. BAMBI Vi abien Na Cahe tak tee TESaT TRS eelnee 
GOOD NIGHT SWEET PRINCI senate 1450 Pid ChRIGT STORY goa en cele y 
BRAVE MEN—Ernie Pyl 1.00 STORY OP TINE SIDCe, + «avcaabec ver eueces 2.50 \ 
LETTERS OF ALEXANDER WOOLCOTI 4.50 FRE WOOLEY LAME: od vcccdestcecevrees 1.25 
Religious Mystery 
BEAUTIFUL GIFT BIBLES. .,........... 1.00-12.50 DLATH COMES AS THE END pan 2.00 a 
THE PROPHET 0... cs vesdevscseveeess 2.50 IF THIS BE TREASON Tee | 
ABUNDANT LIVING saleaeaien ... 1,00 ALARUM AND EXCURSION. ....e.0e0e0.. 2.00 j 
A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE— Fosdick 2.00 QUOTH THE RAVEN Pn  .t%': 4 


CHRIST OF THE AMERICAN ROAD 1.00 MURDER OF A STUFFED SHIRT......6.....2.00 





and many, many more, 





Chapman's BOOK DEPT, 
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our newest 
ROSENBLUM 


fine wool gabardine 
in wonderful colors 


h Christmas white to its 


jorywhere beautifully! Fine 


hrimp pink, gold, toast 


hand stitched detail. 


39.95 


SECOND FLOOR 
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Yours at Chapman's as 


one of the nation’s fine stores .. . 


America's top designing genius | 


HATTIE CARNEGIE @ PHILIP MANGONE 
NETTIE ROSENSTEIN @ DELMAN @ ARNHEIMER @ LILLY DACHE 
KRAUS @ CLAREPOTTER @ TRAINA-NORELI 
MAURICE RENTNER @ |. MILLER @ ADELE SIMPSON 


and MANY OTHERS 


TO. Chepman ¢. 











green ‘ 


all timers! 


Coats that get around to the 


smartest places because they're 
versatile ... wearable . . . everything you want in a coat! 
Impeccably tailored classics, skillfully 
fashioned of soft, light as down, 


100% woolens... exclusive 


with Shagmoor. 


from 35.00 


Coat Dept. 
Second Floor 
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Genius 


bewitching 
from every angle, 
see how 
it embraces 
the entire foot, 
yel bares 
so much. 
Intriguing, 
isnl 


it? 


ONLY AT 
CHAPMAN'S 
IN WISCONSIN 





SHOE SALON FIRST FLOOR 








A STOP 


VISIT OUR COMPLETE NEW 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


JUST INSIDE MILWAUKEE ST. ENTRA 


CANNERY ROW, Steinbeck . .... 
APARTMENT IN ATHENS, Wescott. . 
THE BALLAD & THE SOURCE, Lehman 
3N OF THE RAM, Ferguson 
BESS, IewWin « « « » 
1} BEDSIDE TALES, Arno . 
QUARTERED, Addams 
’ DANUBE, Bemelmans . 
EN, Pyle... 


THE RUSSIANS, White . . 2.50 
and many, many more. 


Complete Rental Library 
3¢ a day 








